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ABSTRACT 

CONSISTENCY  AND  DEPENDENCE  AS  SOURCES  OF 
CONFORMITY  INFLUENCE  AND  THE  RELATION 
TO  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REACTANCE 

by 

Judith  Lee  Whatley 

Two  theoretical  notions  dealing  with  influence  to  conform  were 
reviewed,  one  suggesting  that  dependence  on  others  is  the  source  of 
influence  to  conform,  the  other  proposing  that  consistency  is  the  source. 
In  addition,  the  relation  of  psychological  reactance  theory  to  influence  to 
conform  was  discussed.     The  notion  was  advanced  that  any  source  of 
influence  to  conform  in  a  situation  in  which  the  individual  feels  free  not 
to  conform  should  arouse  reactance  and  result  in  resistance  to  conformity 
influence. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  to  test  the  following  hypotheses: 
(1)    Conformity  should  be  greater  under  high  dependence  than  under  low 
dependence.     (2)    Conformity  should  be  greater  to  a  consistent  (unani- 
mous) group  than  to  a  nonunanimous  group.     (3)    Either  source  of 


influence,  dependence  or  consistency,  will  interact  with  the  importance 
of  the  freedom  to  make  and  express  one's  own  preferences.  Conformity- 
should  therefore  be  greater  under  low  importance  of  freedom  than  under 
high  importance  of  freedom.    Reactance  and  resistance  to  conformity- 
should  generally  be  greater,  the  greater  the  influence  to  conform. 

Subjects  participated  in  groups  in  an  experiment  in  which  they 
expressed  their  indi-vidual  preferences  for  one  of  two  alternatives  on 
each  of  a  series  of  presentations.    Some  subjects  were  exposed  to  the 
other  members  of  their  group  forming  a  consistent,  unanimous  majority, 
all  preferring  the  same  choices  and  the  same  t-ype  of  choices  across 
presentations.    A  second  group  of  subjects  were  exposed  to  a  nonunani- 
mous  group  composed  of  two  members  who  always  agreed  and  a  third 
member  who  always  preferred  the  other  alternative.    A  third  group  was 
similar  to  the  first  but  was  composed  of  a  total  of  three  rather  than  four 
members.     A  fourth  group  of  subjects  made  their  preference  judgments 
in  the  absence  of  social  influence.    All  subjects  expected  to  be  in  a 
second  experiment  -with  their  group  from  the  first  experiment.  Depend- 
ence was  manipulated  by  random  assignment  to  a  job  in  the  second 
experiment  (low  dependence)  or  by  a  popularity  vote  by  the  members  of 
each  group  (high  dependence).    In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  in  each 
group  who  received  the  most  votes  from  her  fellow  members  would 
perform  the  job  of  her  choice.    The  importance  of  the  freedom  to  make 
and  express  one's  own  preferences  was  also  manipulated. 

iv 


Subjects  first  expressed  their  preferences  under  public  conditions 
and  then  under  private  conditions  during  which  some  of  the  figures  from 
the  public  trials  were  repeated  and  a  number  of  new  but  similar  choices 
were  included.     Frequency  of  agreement  with  the  majority  was  employed 
as  the  measure  of  conformity. 

The  results  generally  supported  the  hypothesis  that  greater  con- 
formity would  occur  to  a  consistent  (unanimous)  majority,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  that  majority,  than  to  a  nonunanimous  group.  Furthermore, 
the  level  of  agreement  with  the  majority  under  public  conditions  was 
generally  maintained  under  private  conditions  both  on  the  repeated  items 
and  on  the  new  items.     The  results  also  supported  reactance  theory  in 
that  greater  conformity  to  a  consistent  group  occurred  under  low  impor- 
tance of  freedom  than  under  high  importance  of  freedom.    With  a 
nonunanimous  group  conformity  was  greater  under  high  importance  of 
freedom  than  under  low  importance  of  freedom  although  conformity  to 
the  majority  under  the  latter  condition  was  surprisingly  low.  Dependence 
as  a  source  of  influence  to  conform  failed  to  receive  support  from  the 
results  of  the  present  experiment. 

The  role  of  the  dissenter  in  restoring  freedom  and  implications  of 
reactance  and  the  importance  of  freedom  variable  for  conformity 
research  were  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

•  1  ^  ■ 

I      The  present  inquiry  concerns  a  pervasive  type  of  social  influence, 
conformity,  and  the  relation  of  sources  of  conformity  influence  to  psy- 
chological reactance  theory  (Brehm,   1966).    Two  factors  that  have  been 
suggested  as  sources  of  conformity  influence  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  research  and  an  explanation  of  resistance  to  conformity  influ- 
ence in  terms  of  Brehm's  reactance  theory  will  be  considered.    In  the 
present  section  a  brief,  general  description  of  social  influence  as  it  is 
studied  by  many  social  psychologists  will  be  presented.    The  theory  of 
psychological  reactance  will  be  reviewed  and  the  relation  of  the  theory 
to  social  influence  will  be  discussed.    Following  this,  conformity,  the 
area  of  social  influence  upon  which  this  paper  will  focus,  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  a  number  of  theoretical  statements  or  orientations  and 
empirical  findings  relating  to  conformity  influence  will  be  reviewed. 
Finally,  implications  of  reactance  theory  for  the  understanding  of  con- 
formity and  resistance  to  conformity  influence  will  be  considered. 
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2 

Social  Influence 

A  major  concern  in  the  field  of  social  psychology  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  understanding  of  social  influence,  that  is,  the  ways  in 
which  people  affect  other  people.    Social  influence  encompasses  a  variety 
of  processes  and  conformity  influence  is  one  subarea  within  this  more 
general  area  of  influence.    Social  influence  includes  phenomena  such  as 
the  effects  of  an  audience  upon  an  individual's  performance  (social  facili- 
tation), the  success  of  a  baseball  player  in  selling  shaving  cream  (pres- 
tige effects),  a  child's  learning  a  new  aggressive  response  after  having 
observed  an  adult  hit  a  Bobo  doll  (modeling  effects),  and  conformity  and 
non -conformity  of  an  individual  to  group  expectancies.    Social  psychol- 
ogists seek  to  understand  why  people  change  their  attitudes,  beliefs, 
values,  perceptions,  or  behavior  in  response  to  other  people.  What 
variables  increase  the  probability  that  they  will  change?    Why  do  they 
not  change?    How  do  these  processes  of  social  influence  operate?  What 
dynamics  underlie  these  processes? 

Numerous  models  and  general  theories  of  social  influence  exist  in 
the  psychological  literature.    For  instance,  within  this  area  are  more 
than  a  few  theories  dealing  with  attitude  change.    Much  of  the  theoretical 
and  empirical  attention  to  social  influence  concerns  variables  that  will 
increase  or  decrease  the  force  or  pressure  of  the  influence.    One  theory 
that  has  been  proposed  fairly  recently  that  addresses  the  efficacy  of 
social  influence  is  Brehm's  (1966)  reactance  theory.    This  theory  looks 


at  the  paradoxical  effect  that  increasing  influence  pressure  may  result 
in  decreasing  success  or  even  change  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
advocated  by  the  social  influence,  a  "boomerang  effect."    The  basic 
tenets  of  this  theory  will  be  considered  here. 

Reactance  Theory 

I 

I      Brehm  (1966)  proposed  a  theory  based  on  a  motivational  state  he 
termed  "reactance."   He  has  suggested  that  people  believe  themselves  to 
have  behavioral  freedoms,  these  being  particular  behaviors  that  they 
believe  themselves  free  to  perform.    When  an  individual  thinks  that  one 
or  more  of  these  freedoms  has  been  eliminated  or  threatened  with  elimi- 
nation, reactance  will  be  aroused.    This  motivational  state,  according 
to  Brehm,  will  be  directed  at  the  restoration  of  that  freedom.  Evidence 
supporting  psychological  reactance  theory  has  been  provided  by  a  variety 
of  experiments;  Brehm  (1972)  offers  a  recent  review. 

Brehm  (1966,  1972)  has  specified  a  number  of  variables  that  should 
affect  the  magnitude  of  the  reactance  aroused.    Reactance  will  vary 
directly  as  a  function  of  the  certainty  with  which  an  individual  believes 
he  possessed  the  freedom  prior  to  its  being  threatened  or  eliminated. 
Reactance  will  also  vary  directly  with  the  importance  of  the  freedom  to 
the  individual,  both  the  absolute  and  relative  importance.    Other  vari- 
ables that  affect  the  magnitude  of  reactance  include  the  number  of  free- 
doms and  the  proportion  of  freedoms  eliminated  or  threatened;  the  more 
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freedoms  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  freedoms  threatened,  the 
greater  the  reactance  aroused.    Reactance  will  also  tend  to  be  greater, 
in  general,  the  greater  the  threat  to  freedom  up  to  the  amount  that  would 
be  aroused  by  an  elimination  of  that  freedom. 

As  Brehm  has  stated,  the  motivational  state  of  psychological 
reactance  will  be  directed  toward  the  restoration  of  any  threatened  or 
eliminated  freedom.    When  the  freedom  in  question  has  been  threatened 
the  person  may  restore  his  freedom  directly  by  actually  engaging  in  the 
threatened  behavior.    Another  possibility  is  that  the  individual  might  also 
attempt  to  regain  his  freedom  by  attacking  the  agent  responsible  for  the 
threat,  particularly  if  this  is  likely  to  result  in  the  removal  of  the  threat. 
When  a  behavioral  freedom  has  been  irrevocably  eliminated,  as  when 
the  only  copy  of  a  book  has  been  destroyed,  direct  restoration  by  per- 
forming the  behavior  (buying  the  book)  will  not  be  possible.    In  such 
cases,  indirect  attempts  to  restore  the  freedom  may  occur. 

In  addition  to  direct  and  indirect  attempts  to  restore  freedom,  sub- 
jective effects  of  reactance,  such  as  judgmental  and  perceptual  effects, 
consistent  with  the  motivational  change  may  also  be  expected.    For  ex- 
ample, an  individual  may  increase  his  liking  and  desire  for  a  threatened 
option. 

Behavioral  freedom  can  be  threatened  or  eliminated  by  both  per- 
sonal and  impersonal  sources.    For  example,  a  high-pressuring  sales- 
man who  tries  to  get  you  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  man  in  line  just 


before  you  who  orders  the  last  filet  mignon  the  restaurant  has  in  its 
kitchen,  the  company  that  raises  its  price  for  fuel  oil,  the  hurricane 
that  occurs  the  day  a  picnic  is  planned,  and  the  broken  needle  on  a 
stereo  can  all  threaten  or  eliminate  an  individual's  behavioral  freedoms. 
Threats  to  behavioral  freedom  need  not  be  intentional  to  arouse  react- 
ance.   An  impersonal  event  such  as  a  rainstorm  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  scheduling  a  press  conference  during  the  time  of  a  favored 
television  program  can  arouse  reactance  if  seen  as  a  threat  to  or  elimi- 
nation of  behavioral  freedom.    Brehm  (1972)  has  suggested  that  the 
simple  observation  that  a  friend  selects  one  brand  rather  than  another 
can  threaten  behavioral  freedoms.    Brehm' s  example  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  conformity  paradigm  frequently  employed  by  investi- 
gators in  which  a  naive  subject  "simply"  observes  a  number  of  other 
subjects  all  making  the  same,  usually  erroneous,  choice.    One  potential 
source  of  threats  to  and  eliminations  of  behavioral  freedom,  both  inten- 
tional and  unintentional,  that  will  be  discussed. here  is  social  influence. 

Reactance  Theory  and  Social  Influence 
Reactance  theory  (Brehm,   1966)  proposes  that  social  influence 
that  is  seen  as  an  elimination  of  or  threat  to  behavioral  freedom  should 
arouse  reactance  and  thereby  motivate  the  individual  whose  freedom  is 
threatened  to  restore  his  freedom.    One  way  to  restore  that  freedom 
would  be  to  resist  actively  the  social  influence,  i.  e.  not  to  perform  the 
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behavior  advocated  by  the  influencing  agent.    To  clarify  the  relation  of 
reactance  to  social  influence,  an  example  may  help.    Consider  a  situa- 
tion in  which  an  individual  is  to  choose  between  two  paintings,  one  by 
Van  Gogh  and  one  by  Picasso,    Social  influence  could  result  in  the  choice 
of  the  Van  Gogh  rather  than  the  Picasso.    For  example,  an  extremely 
admired  art  critic  could  recommend  the  Van  Gogh  over  the  Picasso.  If, 
however,  the  individual  choosing  between  the  two  paintings  saw  the  art 
critic's  attempt  to  influence  him  as  a  threat  to  his  behavioral  freedoms, 
he  should  experience  reactance.    Specifically,  the  art  critic's  attempted 
influence  coxild  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  his  freedom  to  choose  the  Picasso 
and  his  freedom  not  to  choose  the  Van  Gogh.    The  reactance  should  then 
result  in  a  tendency  by  the  individual  to  avoid  choosing  the  Van  Gogh  and 
to  choose  the  Picasso  in  an  attempt  to  restore  freedom. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  resistance  to  social  influence  due  to 
reactance  does  not  mean  that  social  influence  has  been  removed  or 
erased,  or  even  that  it  has  failed.    According  to  Brehm  (1972),  a  social 
influence  attempt  must  consist  of  a  force  to  perform  some  behavior  in 
order  to  arouse  reactance.    Whenever  a  social  influence  attempt 
threatens  freedom(s)  reactance  will  be  aroused  resulting  in  a  tendency 
counter  to  the  influence  attempt.    The  balance  of  the  two  opposing  forces 
will  determine  the  resultant  behavior;  increases  in  reactance  relative 
to  the  force  of  the  social  influence  will  tend  to  reduce  the  success  of  the 
social  influence.    Under  conditions  where  the  force  of  reactance  is 


greater  than  the  force  of  the  social  influence,  active  resistance  to  the 
influence  can  be  expected. 

Conformity 

The  present  research  focuses  upon  conformity  influence,  a  sub- 
class of  social  influence,  and  its  relation  to  psychological  reactance. 
Conformity  is  a  behavioral  phenomenon  not  infrequently  observed  both  in 
the  real  world  and  in  the  psychological  laboratory.    It  is  often  striking 
in  form  or  degree.    At  other  times  it  may  be  so  commonplace  as  to  go 
unnoticed. 

Conformity  defined 

Conformity  is  defined  as  behavior,  attitudes,  values,  or  beliefs 
directed  at  the  fulfillment  of  a  social  norm,  expectancy,  or  standard  as 
perceived  by  the  individual.    Such  behavior  may  consist  of  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  a  social  standard,  or  the  maintenance  of  behavior 
directed  at  the  fulfillment  of  social  standards.    Behavior  that  is  inciden 
tally  consistent  with  a  social  standard  of  which  the  individual  is  not 
aware  or  behavior  that  is  consistent  with  but  is  not  in  response  to  some 
social  expectancy  is  not  included  within  the  present  definition  of  con- 
formity.   The  individual  need  not  be  aware  that  he  is  changing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  social  standard,  but  he  must,  however,  be  aware  of  the 
standard  in  order  for  his  behavior  to  be  considered  conforming. 
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The  conformity  situation 

A  conformity  situation  is  one  in  which  an  individual  becomes  or  is 
aware  of  some  social  standard  or  group  expectancy  from  which  he  differs, 
and  he  has  the  opportunity  or  possibly  may  be  required  to  respond, 
publicly  or  privately,  with  a  behavior  to  which  the  standard  applies.  The 
critical  aspects  of  the  situation  are  the  social  standard,  the  conflict 
between  the  individual's  position  and  the  standard,  and  the  opportunity  or 
need  to  respond. 

The  prototype  of  the  conformity  situation  in  social  psychology  is 
the  situation  devised  by  Asch  (1951).    Basically,  a  group  of  subjects, 
usually  four,  is  brought  together  and  asked  to  make  a  series  of  judgments 
concerning  which  of  a  number  of  lines  corresponds  in  length  to  a  stan- 
dard line.    Subjects  are  asked  to  report  their  answers  aloud,  one  at  a 
time,  in  order.    After  a  few  trials  on  which  all  group  members  agree, 
the  naive  subject  is  faced  with  the  following  situation:    each  of  the  other 
subjects  again  reports  his  choice,  and  each  corresponds  to  the  choice 
made  by  the  others;  the  difference  this  time  is  that  the  choice  made  by 
the  other  subjects  is  not  the  one  the  fourth  subject's  senses  tell  him  is 
correct.    Actually,  subjects  one,  two,  and  three  are  confederates  of  the 
experimenter  and  have  been  pre -instructed  to  report  unanimous,  incor- 
rect judgments  on  certain  trials.    What  does  the  fourth  subject  report 
as  his  answer?    Does  he  report  the  response  he  sees  as  corresponding 
to  the  standard  line,  does  he  report  the  line  chosen  neither  by  the 
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majority  nor  seen  as  correct  by  himself,  or  does  he  report  the  choice 
given  by  the  first  three  subjects? 

Certain  features  of  Asch's  experiment  are  particularly  interesting 
when  one  tries  to  understand  just  what  is  going  on  for  the  subject. 
First,  the  visual  judgment  itself  was  not  an  ambiguous  or  a  particularly 
difficult  one.    Performance  by  a  group  of  control  subjects,  subjects  not 
exposed  to  the  judgments  of  others,  was  virtually  errorless.  Second, 
the  experimenter  never  instructed  subjects  that  a  consensus  was  re- 
quired.   And  third,  the  unanimous  majority  "simply"  reported  their 
judgments  of  the  lines,  one  at  a  time;  Jbhey  did  not  send  persuasive  or 
pressuring  messages  to  the  subject,  nor  did  they  threaten  him  overtly 
if  he  did  not  conform  to  their  judgment.    On  approximately  thirty -three 
per  cent  of  all  trials,  Asch  reports,  subjects  do  respond  with  the  line 
chosen  by  the  unanimous  majority- -they  do  conform. 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  the  psychological  literature  contains 
numerous  theories  and  models  directed  at  the  explanation  of  various 
forms  of  social  influence.    Few  such  models  or  theories  exist,  however, 
to  explain  conformity  behavior.    The  ideas  concerning  why  people  con- 
form and  what  circumstances  affect  the  probability  of  conformity  con- 
sist largely  of  frequently  linked  empirical  findings.    The  literature  on 
conformity  suggests  and  provides  evidence  concerning  a  number  of 
variables  that  quantitatively  affect  conformity  as  objectively  or  as 
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operationally  defined.    As  Asch  (1961)  has  noted,  "These  circunastances 
[concentration  on  the  quantitative  relations  and  neglecting  the  psycho- 
logical content  of  the  conditions]  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  theory  to  advance  appreciably  beyond  the  initial  starting  point 
(p.  152)." 

{       Most  research  on  conformity  behavior  has  focused  on  increasing 
the  pressure  to  conform,  on  examining  what  variables  effect  greater  (or 
lesser)  amoxints  of  conformity.    For  example,  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  majority,  the  attractiveness  of  the  majority  to  the  individual,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  majority's  position  and  that  of  the  individual, 
and  the  competence  of  the  majority  relative  to  the  individual  are  just  a 
few  of  the  variables  that  have  been  investigated.    Insufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  how  these  variables  operate  to  create  influence  to  con- 
form. 

One  important  issue  in  the  area  of  conformity  research  that  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved  concerns  what,  serve  as  sources  of  influ- 
ence in  the  conformity  situation.    Although  the  theoretical  literature 
dealing  with  conformity  is  not  "far  advanced"  and  has  not  resolved  this 
question  of  the  source(s)  of  influence,  a  number  of  theoretical  statements 
do  exist,  albeit  some  of  these  may  be  more  appropriately  labeled 
descriptive  statements  or  models.    Orientations  relating  to  two  vari- 
ables that  have  been  suggested  as  sources  of  influence  in  the  conformity 
situation  will  be  considered  here.    These  two  sources  are  dependence 
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and  behavioral  consistency. 

Dependence  as  a  Source  of  Influence 
A  number  of  researchers  have  interpreted  conformity  in  terms  of 
dependence.    Generally,  according  to  these  writers  conformity  results 

from  the  individual's  dependence  upon  another  individual  or  group.  In 

I 

addition,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  greater  the  dependence,  the 
greater  the  conformity  that  will  occur.    Examples  of  this  approach  to 
conformity  are  the  orientations  of  Jones  and  Gerard  (1967),  Walker  and 
Heyns  (1962),  and  Freedman,  Carlsmith,  and  Sears  (1970).    These  will 
be  briefly  examined  here. 

Jones  and  Gerard  (1967)  analyze  conformity  in  terms  of  two  types 
of  dependence:    information  dependence  and  effect  dependence.  Informa- 
tion dependence  exists  when  an  individual  relies  upon  another  for  informa 
tion  about  some  matter  such  as  the  environment  or  the  meaning  of  some 
aspect  of  the  environment.    When  an  individual  is  information  dependent, 
Jones  and  Gerard  suggest,  he  will  be  likely  to  engage  in  comparative 
appraisal,  i.e.  he  will  compare  his  position  against  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence provided  by  the  position  of  others.    Effect  dependence  exists  when 
one  person  relies  upon  another  or  others  for  the  direct  satisfaction  of 
needs;  these  needs  may  include  such  things  as  approval,  love,  or  such 
things  as  money,  a  recommendation  for  college,  or  votes  in  an  election. 
When  a  person  is  concerned  about  others'  evaluations  of  him,  that  is, 
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when  he  is  effect  dependent,  he  will  be  likely  to  engage  in  what  Jones 
and  Gerard  refer  to  as  reflected  appraisal.    According  to  their  analysis, 
effect  dependence  and/or  information  dependence  should  result  in  con- 
formity and  the  greater  the  dependence,  the  greater  the  conformity, 
Jones  and  Gerard  discuss  many  of  the  variables  that  have  been  investi- 
gated in  conformity  research  in  terms  of  how  they  affect  information  and 
effect  dependence.    Effect  dependence  and  engaging  in  reflected  appraisal 
are  likely  in  situations  such  as  those  that  identify  an  individual  publicly 
with  his  behavior,  supply  a  group  goal  rather  than  an  individualistic  or 
task  orientation,  create  conditions  under  which  the  individual  will  be 
attracted  to  the  group,  or  lead  the  individual  to  desire  to  achieve  or 
avoid  losing  status  in  the  group.    Information  dependence  and  the  use  of 
comparative  appraisal  should  occur  when  the  stimialus  to  be  responded 
to  is  ambiguous  and  when  the  individual's  ability  or  experience  relative 
to  other  group  members  is  low. 

A  second  approach  that  may  be  seen  as  relating  conformity  to 
dependence  is  that  presented  by  Walker  and  Heyns  (1962).    These  authors 
explain  conformity  behavior  in  terms  of  the  following  formula: 
"Need  — *    Instrumental  Act  — >    Goal."    Walker  and  Heyns  contend  that 
conformity  will  tend  to  occur  when  that  behavior  (conformity)  stands 
between  some  need  of  the  individual  and  the  achievement  of  a  goal  that 
will  satisfy  the  need.    For  example,  when  a  group  controls  some  out- 
come desired  by  an  individual,  conformity  may  be  seen  as  being 
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instrumental  toward  achieving  that  outcorae.     Thus,  dependence  upon  a 
group  should  increase  the  tendency  to  conform.     The  Walker  and  Heyns 
(1962)  formulation  is  basically  descriptive  rather  than  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  conformity.     They  describe  conformity  as  an  instrumental 
response  that  may  occur  under  conditions  of  dependency. 

Jones  (1964),  in  his  monograph  on  ingratiation,  has  described  con- 
formity as  one  of  the  tactical  behaviors  an  ingratiator  might  employ,  a 
view  consistent  with  the  Walker  and  Heyns  (1962)  formulation.  Evidence 
of  the  use  of  conformity  as  such  a  tactic  has  been  obtained  in  studies  by 
Jones,  Gergen,  and  Jones  (1963)  and  Jones  and  Jones  (1964). 

Jones,  Gergen,  and  Jones  (1963)  reported  an  experiment  in  which 
pairs  of  subjects  differing  in  status  exchanged  written  messages  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  a  number  of  issues.    The  issues  were  chosen  to 
vary  in  their  relevance  to  the  basis  of  the  status  hierarchy.    Half  of  the 
subjects  were  given  instructions  encouraging  them  to  gain  the  liking  and 
respect  of  their  partner  (ingratiation  instructions)  and  half  were  given 
instructions  encouraging  them  to  be  accurate  in  exchanging  opinions 
with  their  partners  (control  group  instructions).    Results  showed  greater 
conformity  in  the  ingratiation  conditions  than  in  control  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  results  indicated  an  interaction  of  status  and  issue  rele- 
vance.   High  status  subjects  conformed  more  on  issues  irrelevant  to  the 
basis  of  the  status  hierarchy,  while  low  status  subjects  conformed  more 
on  issues  relevant  to  the  hierarchy.     This  differential  conformity  was 


interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  tactical  use  of  conformity  as  a  means  of 
ingratiation.    The  authors  also  note  that  dependence  in  this  experiment 
may  be  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  the  ingratiation  instructions  and  of 
the  differences  in  status  between  members  of  each  pair  of  subjects. 
Following  this  assumption,  the  low  status  subjects  in  the  ingratiation 
condition  are  the  most  dependent  and  actually  showed  the  most  conform- 
ity; high  status  subjects  in  the  control  condition  are  least  dependent  and 
showed  least  conformity. 

An  experiment  by  Jones  and  Jones  (1964)  also  investigated  opinion 
conformity  and  ingratiation.    Jones  anfi  Jones  in  this  experiment  varied 
both  dependence  upon  a  target  person  (for  a  valued  outcome)  and  the 
prior  agreement  of  a  target  person  with  the  opinions  of  the  subjects  on 
a  number  of  issues.    Prior  to  expressing  his  opinion,  a  subject  in  the 
"Same"  condition  found  that  a  target  person  held  the  same  position  as  he 
on  a  number  of  opinion  items,  while  a  subject  in  the  "Discrepant"  condi- 
tion found  that  the  target  person's  opinions  were  discrepant  from  his  own. 
The  reasoning  behind  the  experiment  involved  seeing  if  highly  dependent 
subjects  in  the  Same  condition  would  show  less  conformity  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  slavish  agreement --to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
conformity.    Results  showed  that  in  the  Discrepant  conditions  highly 
dependent  subjects  conformed  more  than  less  dependent  subjects,  as  pre- 
dicted.   However,  neither  highly  dependent  nor  less  dependent  subjects 
in  the  Same  conditions  changed  their  opinions  (from  their  original 
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positions)  to  any  significant  degree.    Highly  dependent  subjects  in  the 
Same  condition,  however,  expressed  more  confidence  in  their  opinions 
than  did  subjects  in  any  other  condition.    This  was  interpreted  as  a  pos- 
sible attempt  by  these  subjects  to  convince  the  target  person  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  agreement. 

Thus,  these  two  experiments  provide  evidence  both  for  conformity 
as  a  tactic  of  ingratiation  and  for  greater  conformity  under  conditions  of 
greater  dependence. 

Another  position  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  direct  relation 
between  conformity  and  dependence  is  that  suggested  by  Freedman, 
Carlsmith,  and  Sears  (1970)  in  their  recent  textbook.    Freedman  et  al. 
attribute  conformity  to  three  factors:    (a)  the  amount  of  trust  an  individ- 
ual has  in  the  group  and  in  himself  as  sources  of  information;  (b)  a  fear 
of  being  deviant;  and  (c)  characteristics  of  the  individual.    As  Freedman 
et  al.  discuss  the  first  factor,  amount  of  trust  concerning  the  group  and 
oneself  as  sources  of  information,  it  is  compatible  with  Jones  and 
Gerard's  (1967)  concept  of  information  dependence.    Moreover,  their 
second  factor  is  closely  related  to  Jones  and  Gerard's  concept  of  effect 
dependence;  a  fear  of  being  deviant  can  be  seen  as  reflecting  the  individ- 
ual's effect  dependence  upon  others.    The  third  concept,  characteristics 
of  the  individual,  can  be  seen  as  delineating  factors  within  the  person 
that  would  lead  him  to  be  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
other  two  factors  described.    For  example,  Freedman  et  al.  discuss 
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intelligence,  self-esteem,  and  sex  as  variables  that  have  been  found  to 
affect  susceptibility  to  influence. 

Other  researchers  whose  views  are  compatible  with  the  notion  of 
dependence  as  the  source  of  conformity  include  Berkowitz  (1957), 
Festinger  (1950),  and  Crutchfield  (1955). 

I     Recently  the  view  of  a  direct  relationship  between  dependency  and 
conformity  has  been  challenged  by  Serge  Moscovici  and  his  colleagues. 
Their  position  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  an  article  by  Moscovici  and 
Fauchexax  (1972).    Moscovici  and  Faucheux  contend  that  dependence  is 
not  a  source  of  influence,  that  variations  in  amount  of  dependence  do  not 
produce  variations  in  amount  of  conformity.    Moscovici  and  Faucheux 
argue  that  dependence  is  a  source  of  power,  rather  than  a  source  of 
influence.    According  to  their  analysis,  power  phenomena  describe 
coercive  relations  involving  threats  and  material  and  psychological 
rewards;  power  phenomena  issue  from  one  partner's  dominance  over 
another.    Influence,  according  to  Moscovici  and  Faucheux,  derives  from 
the  individual's  need  to  obtain  approval  from  others,  from  a  leader's 
desire  or  need  to  obtain  a  consensus,  and  the  need  of  individuals  and 
leaders  to  "think  about  each  other  in  terms  of  reducing  the  variability  of 
their  responses  and  the  instability  of  the  social  and  material  relations 
(p.  156)." 

Moscovici' s  separation  of  these  two  phenomena  or  sets  of  phenom- 
ena does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  clear.    Influence  deriving  from  the 
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individual's  need  to  obtain  approval  from  a  group  or  from  a  leader  does 
not  seem  to  be  completely  divorced  from  power  that  derives  from  an 
individual's  dominance  over  another  due  to  his  control  over  psychological 
rewards.    As  it  relates  to  other  formulations  of  conformity,  the  individ- 
ual's need  to  seek  approval  from  others,  a  source  of  influence  according 
to  Moscovici,  closely  resembles  Jones  and  Gerard's  (1967)  concept  of 
effect  dependence.    Moreover,  the  need  to  think  about  others  in  terms  of 
reducing  instability  of  social  and  material  relations  and  of  one's  re- 
sponses suggests  Festinger's  (1950)  concept  of  social  reality  and  Jones 
and  Gerard's  (1967)  concept  of  information  dependence.    Despite  this 
apparent  confusion,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  some  implica- 
tions of  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  contention  that  dependence  is  not  a 
source  of  influence,  that  variations  in  dependence  do  not  lead  to  varia- 
tions in  yielding.    In  discussing  conformity  as  one  possible  response  to 
influence,  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  apply  their  analysis  to  the  literature 
and  research  represented  by  the  Asch  (1951)  experiment  and  those  fol- 
lowing that  tradition. 

Behavioral  Consistency 
Moscovici  and  Faucheiix  (1972)  suggest  that,  rather  than  depen- 
dence, the  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation  is  behavioral 
style,  and  more  specifically,  behavioral  consistency.    According  to 
Moscovici  and  Faucheux, 
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We  believe  that  we  can  find  the  source  of  influence  in  the  style  of 
behavior  of  the  one  who  proposes  a  solution  to  a  problem  or  a  norm 
for  a  group,  and  who,  by  modifying  the  psychological  field,  can  have 
.  some  impact  on  the  receiver  of  the  solution  or  norm  .  .  .  The  organi- 
zation of  behavior,  its  "rhetoric,  "  might  by  itself  explain  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  a  proposed  judgment  or  model.    Its  meaning 
would  play  a  decisive  role  for  the  partners  in  a  social  exchange.  In 
particular,  behavioral  consistency  which  is  felt  to  be  a  sign  of  cer- 
tainty, of  commitment  to  a  coherent  choice,  must  be  a  powerful  source 
of  influence  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  differences  in  capa- 
cities or  to  an  explicit  dependency  (pp.  157-158). 

Behavioral  consistency  can  occur  in  a  number  of  variations.  It 
can  take  the  form  of  a  continuous  repetition  of  a  particular  response  or 
of  a  complex  elaborated  system.    It  can  exist  in  the  form  of  consistency 
within  one  individual's  behavior  or  as  consistency  across  a  number  of 
individuals'  behavior.    Moscovici  relates  consistency  to  the  attributional 
framework  suggested  by  Kelley  (1967). 

Kelley  (1967)  has  described  four  criteria  that  are  useful  in  making 
judgments  or  in  making  inferences  concerning  objects  in  the  environ- 
ment.   These  criteria  consist  of  distinctiveness,  consistency  over  time, 
consistency  over  modality,  and  consensus.    Consistency,  according  to 
Moscovici  and  Fauchexix,  plays  a  decisive  role  in  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing and  organizing  information  from  the  environment.    The  latter  three 
of  Kelley' s  criteria,  consistency  over  time,  consistency  over  modality, 
and  consensus,  can  easily  be  seen  as  consistency  criteria,  intra- 
individual  consistency,  and  inter  individual  consistency.    Moscovici  and 
Fauchexix  note  that 

consistency  over  time  and  modality  is  merely  a  sort  of  consensus 
each  person  establishes  within  himself  among  his  various  acts  of 
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cognition,  while  consensus  is  a  form  of  consistency  imposed  upon 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  different  individuals.    Either  kind  of 
consistency  resxilts  in  a  reduction  in  the  variability  of  responses 
(p.  161). 

Based  upon  the  role  of  consistency  in  reducing  the  variability  of  one's 
responses  and  its  operating  as  a  sign  of  certainty,  Moscovici  and 
Faucheux  argue  that  consistency  is  a  potent  source  of  influence  in  the 
conformity  situation. 

Unanimity  of  opposition 

In  much  of  conformity  research,  behavioral  consistency  has 
occurred  in  the  form  of  inter  individual  consistency  among  the  members 
of  the  majority,  that  is,  the  unanimity  with  which  the  majority  has  con- 
fronted the  individual.    Researchers  investigating  conformity  have  reli- 
ably found  successful  conformity  influence  when  an  individual  confronts 
a  unanimous  majority  but  significantly  less  conformity  when  a  "partner" 
is  present  (Asch,  1956;  Allen  &  Levine,   1968,   1969;  Edmonds,  1964; 
Kiesler,  Zanna,  &  de  Salvo,  1966;  Malof  &  Lott,  1962).    A  "partner" 
being  present  refers  to  the  presence  of  someone  other  than  the  subject 
himself,  who  gives  a  response  different  from  the  one  given  by  the 
majority.    Moscovici  and  Faucheux  (1972)  have  interpreted  this  finding 
as  support  for  their  proposition  that  consistency,  consensus  in  this  situa- 
tion, is  the  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation.    In  particular, 
these  authors  cite  a  study  by  Allen  and  Levine  (1968)  as  evidence  that 
the  reduction  in  conformity  due  to  the  presence  of  a  partner  is  accounted 
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for  by  the  broken  consensus  rather  than  by  what  might  be  considered  a 
reduction  in  the  dependence  of  the  subject  upon  the  majority.    In  the 
Allen  and  Levine  (1968)  study,  employing  the  Asch-type  procedure,  con- 
formity to  a  majority  was  significantly  reduced  by  the  presence  of  either 
a  partner  (a  dissenter  from  the  majority  expressing  the  same  choice  as 
the  subject)  or  an  extreme  erroneous  dissenter  (a  dissenter  expressing 
an  opinion  even  more  extreme  than  the  erroneous  majority  position). 
This  finding  held,  however,  only  for  visual  items.    Allen  and  Levine  con- 
cluded that  dissent  from  the  majority  on  these  items  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  conformity.    On  opinion  items,  however,  only  the  presence  of  a 
partner,  that  is,  a  "veridical"  dissenter  expressing  the  same  response 
as  the  subject,  reduced  conformity  reliably;  the  presence  of  an  extreme 
erroneous  dissenter  did  not.    From  this,  the  authors  concluded  that  the 
social  support  provided  by  a  veridical  dissenter  was  necessary  to  reduce 
conformity  on  more  subjective  material. 

"While  Allen  and  Levine 's  data  and  conclusions  concerning  con- 
formity reduction  on  visual  items  support  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's 
proposition,  their  data  and  conclusions  concerning  subjective  or  opinion 
items  do  not. 

Size  of  majority 

Another  question  frequently  asked  in  research  on  conformity  is  the 
effect  of  the  size  of  the  majority  confronting  the  individual.  If 
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consistency  is  indeed  the  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation, 
then  changes  in  the  size  shoxild  not  effect  changes  in  influence.  Indeed, 
Moscovici  and  Faucheux  (1972)  have  argued  that  the  number  of  people 
involved  is  not  a  decisive  factor.    Moreover,  Moscovici  and  Faucheux 
have  even  suggested  that  in  some  instances  one  person  may  produce  more 
influence  than  two  when  the  one  produces  the  effect  of  greater  consistency 
in  his  presentation;  i.e.,  consistency  is  the  crucial  factor. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  found  that  increasing  the  size  of 
the  majority  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  amount  of  conformity,  or  • 
at  least  no  further  increases  occur  with  additions  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber.   Asch  (1951)  reported  increases  in  conformity  as  the  size  of  the 
unanimous  majority  increased  from  one  to  three  but  only  a  slight  and  non- 
significant increase  with  the  addition  of  the  fourth  member.    With  in- 
creases to  size  eight,  and  then  sixteen,  slight,  but  again  nonsignificant, 
decreases  in  conformity  occurred,    Goldberg  (1954)  reported  no  greater 
conformity  with  a  unanimous  majority  of  three  than  with  an  opposition  of 
one  on  a  task  estimating  the  intelligence  of  people  in  photographs.  Like- 
wise, Kidd  (1958)  failed  to  obtain  greater  conformity  with  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  majority  (testing  opposition  by  one,  three,  or  six  others), 
and  Madden  (I960)  found  no  greater  conformity  with  a  majority  of  five 
than  with  a  majority  of  three.    Rosenberg  (19-1)  reported  reliable  in- 
creases in  conformity  as  the  majority  size  increased  from  two  to  three 
but  then  a  reduction  in  conformity  with  an  increase  to  size  four,  again  a 
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reliable  change. 

These  results  provide  only  equivocal  support  for  Moscovici  and 
Faucheux's  position.    The  increases  that  have  been  found  up  to  size 
three  (Asch,   1956;  Rosenberg,   1961)  conflict  with  their  expectations  as 
does  the  instance  of  a  decrease  with  the  additional  increase  in  size 
(Rosenberg,  1961). 
j  ■ 

Reactance  and  Nonconfornaity 
Another  important  question  concerning  conformity  is  that  of  why 
conformity  does  not  occur;  especially,  why  conformity  has  not  occurred 
\inder  circumstances  in  which  variables  have  been  manipulated  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  of  influence  to  conform.    In  line  with  previous  dis- 
cussions, one  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  by  Brehm's  (1966) 
reactance  theory.    To  reiterate,  reactance  theory  proposes  that  when 
pressure  or  influence  to  conform  threatens  behavioral  freedom  to  make 
one's  own  choices,  or  not  to  conform,  the  individual  whose  freedom  is 

threatened  will  be  motivated  to  restore  that  freedom.    One  means  of 
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restoring  such  a  threatened  freedom  is  not  to  conform. 

Consistent  with  this  view  that  influence  in  the  conformity  situation 
can  arouse  reactance  and  result  in  resistance  to  conformity  is  the 
observation  that  conformity  has  not  always  been  obtained  in  situations 
where  it  might  have  been  expected,  as  when  the  pressures  to  conform 
have  been  manipulated  or  increased.    For  example,  Torrance  (1959) 
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reported  a  study  in  which  seven  types  of  influence  conditions  were 
created  that  could  be  ordered  along  a  dimension  of  perceived  pressure 
to  influence.    Specifically,  the  study  was  designed  to  test  the  effects  of 
varying  degrees  of  pressure  exerted  by  instructors  indoctrinating  air- 
crewmen  concerning  an  emergency  ration.    Results  indicated  that  accept- 
ance of  the  ration  bars  as  measured  by  number  of  bars  eaten,  the  per- 
centage of  subjects  made  sick  by  the  bars,  the  percentage  of  subjects 
planning  to  eat  the  bars  in  the  future,  and  a  desirability  rating  of  the 
ration  bars  varied  inversely  with  the  degree  of  perceived  pressure  to 
influence,  that  is,  the  greater  the  perception  of  pressure  to  influence,  the 
less  successful  the  indoctrination  attempt. 

'    Another  factor  that  should  increase  pressure  to  conform  has  been 
suggested  by  Festinger's  (1950)  notions  of  pressure  toward  uniformity. 
According  to  this  proposal,  pressure  for  an  individual  to  change  his 
position  toward  the  group  should  increase  as  a  function  of  his  discrepancy 
from  the  group  position.    Yet,  Allen  and  Levine  (1968)  have  reported 
that,  in  an  experiment  using  the  Asch-type  procedure  with  visual  mate- 
rials, greater  conformity  occurred  with  moderate  than  with  more 
extreme  discrepancies.    Similarly,  Cohen  (1963)  reported  more  con- 
formity to  a  majority  with  a  less  extreme  discrepant  (and  incorrect) 
position  than  to  a  majority  with  a  more  extreme  (and  incorrect)  position. 

Another  factor  that  has  been  suggested  that  should  increase  pres- 
sure to  conform  is  the  attraction  of  the  individual  to  the  group  (Festinger, 
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1950;  French  &  Raven,   1959;  Jones  &  Gerard,  1967;  Walker  &  Heyns, 
1962;  Nord,  1969).    Pressure  exerted  by  an  attractive  group  on  an 
individual  to  change  his  position  should,  all  things  else  being  equal,  be 
greater  than  pressure  exerted  by  an  unattractive  group.    Downing  (1958), 
however,  reported  an  experiment  in  which  he  manipulated  attraction  to 
a  group  and  examined  conformity  to  the  group  in  a  situation  using  the 
autokinetic  effect.    While  attraction  ratings  by  the  subjects  supported  the 
success  of  the  attraction  manipulation,  high  attraction  subjects  con- 
formed less  than  low  attraction  subjects. 

And  finally,  an  experiment  by  Mausner  (1954)  is  especially  inter- 
esting with  respect  to  nonconformity.    Mausner  performed  an  experi- 
ment in  which  subjects  who  had  established  different  norms  in  judging 
line  length  were  paired  following  a  procedure  designed  to  manipulate 
their  perceived  competence  on  this  task.    Of  particular  interest  was  the 
condition  in  which  two  highly  competent  subjects  were  paired  and  asked 
to  make  judgments  in  each  other's  presence.    Results  indicated  that 
these  subjects  tended  to  diverge  from  one  another,  showing  anti- 
conformity  responses. 

It  is  only  possible,  however,  to  speculate  that  reactance  can 
account  for  such  "failures"  to  obtain  conformity.    In  none  of  these  experi- 
ments has  behavioral  freedom  or  the  importance  of  behavioral  freedom 
been  directly  manipulated  or  controlled,  nor  have  systematic  attempts 
been  made  afterwards  to  assess  subjects'  beliefs  or  feelings  concerning 


freedom  not  to  conform.    Furthermore,  plausible  alternative  explana- 
tions exist  for  a  number  of  these  findings. 

The  present  research  represents  an  attempt  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship of  psychological  reactance  to  the  conformity  situation.    In  parti- 
cular, it  will  examine  the  relation  of  reactance  to  the  two  potential 
sources  of  influence  mentioned  earlier,  dependence  and  behavioral  con- 
sistency. 

Reactance  and  dependence 

Reactance  theory  (Brehm,  1966)  would  suggest  that  dependence,  if 
a  source  of  influence,  could  operate  as  a  threat  to  behavioral  freedom 
and  the  greater  the  dependence,  in  general,  the  greater  the  threat.  In 
a  situation  in  which  an  individual  felt  free  to  choose  from  among  a  num- 
ber of  alternatives,  dependency  upon  a  person  or  group  advocating  one 
of  those  alternatives  could  threaten  behavioral  freedoms  due  to  its  oper- 
ating as  a  source  of  influence  to  choose  the  advocated  option  and  to  reject 
all  other  options.    Such  a  threat  to  behavioral  freedoms  (the  freedoms 
to  reject  the  advocated  option  and  to  choose  any  of  the  other  options) 
should  arouse  reactance  and  should  produce  a  tendency  to  avoid  choosing 
the  advocated  alternative,  a  tendency  not  to  conform  to  the  choice  of  the 
person  or  group  upon  whom  the  individual  is  dependent. 

Consistency  and  reactance 

The  reasoning  regarding  the  relation  of  consistency  and 
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psychological  reactance  is  the  same  as  that  regarding  reactance  and 
dependence.    Any  force  that  produces  influence  in  a  situation  in  which  a 
person  believes  himself  free  to  choose  or  to  reject  any  of  a  number  of 
options  (here  to  conform,  not  to  conform,  to  choose  any  of  a  number  of 
alternatives,  to  reject  any  of  those  alternatives)  should  arouse  reactance 
motivating  the  person  to  restore  his  threatened  freedom. 

If  behavioral  consistency,  consensus,  on  some  issue  can  function 
as  a  source  of  influence,  then  it  should  also  function  to  threaten  behav- 
ioral freedom  under  circumstances  in  which  an  individual  believes  him- 
self to  have  certain  behavioral  freedoms.    For  instance,  in  a  two-choice 
situation  in  which  an  individual  believes  himself  free  to  choose  A  or  B 
or  to  reject  A  or  B,  then  consensus  among  a  group  of  other  persons  indi- 
cating a  preference  for  A  should  effect  influence  that  would  threaten  the 
person's  freedoms  to  choose  B  and  to  reject  A.    In  this  example,  the 
individual  could  restore  these  freedoms  by  choosing  B  rather  than  A  and 
a  tendency  to  do  this  would  be  predicted  by  reactance  theory. 

Size  of  majority 

To  the  extent  that  the  size  of  the  majority  effects  conformity  influ- 
ence, it  should  also  arouse  reactance  when  the  influence  threatens 
behavioral  freedom.    Hence,  increases  in  size  should  produce  increases 
in  reactance.    Attempts  to  restore  behavioral  freedom  should  then  be 
expected  to  result  in  increased  resistance  to  the  influence  attempt.  Thus, 
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the  findings  of  increases  in  conformity  up  to  certain  size  majorities 
(e.g.,  Asch,  1951)  present  a  problem  for  reactance  theory  as  well  as 
for  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  position  as  discussed  previously.  If, 
indeed,  the  size  of  the  opposition  is  not  a  factor  producing  or  affecting 
influence,  as  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  wish  to  assert,  then  changes  in 
size  should  not  arouse  reactance. 

Research  Problem 
The  experiment  to  be  reported  was  designed  to  test  the  effects  of 
behavioral  style  (behavioral  consistency)  and  dependence  as  sources  of 
influence  and  the  effects  of  psychological  reactance  in  a  conformity  situ- 
ation in  which  individuals  feel  free  to  determine  and  express  their  own 
preferences . 

In  much  of  previous  research  in  which  conformity  has  not  occurred 
where  it  was  expected,  a  clear  test  of  the  reactance  explanation  has  not 
been  possible.    Typically,  the  nonconforming  response  in  these  studies 
has  also  been  the  objectively  correct  response.    Therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  individual  is  not  conforming  because 
he  desires  to  report  the  correct  answer  or  because  he  is  attempting  to 
restore  his  threatened  freedom.    To  avoid  this  confounding,  the  choice 
between  alternatives  in  the  present  experiment  presented  to  subjects  on 
each  trial  was  designed  to  be  a  matter  of  personal  preference  - -there 
were  no  "correct"  or  "incorrect"  answers.    Subjects  were  each  told  to 
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indicate  her  personal  preference  on  each  trial. 

One  of  the  suggested  sources  of  conformity  influence  to  be  exam- 
ined in  the  present  research  was  the  variable  of  dependence.    A  decision 
was  made  to  manipulate  dependence  in  the  form  of  effect  dependence  as 
defined  by  Jones  and  Gerard  (1967).    Two  levels  of  effect  dependence 
were  created  in  the  form  of  explicit  outcome  dependence --high  and  low 
effect  dependence.    Effect  dependence  rather  than  information  dependence 
was  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  confounding  dependence  with  competence 
and  thereby  importance  of  freedom  among  members  in  the  group  (a  vari- 
able to  be  independently  manipulated  in  the  design).    Wicklund  and  Brehm 
(1968)  have  reported  an  experiment  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  in- 
creasing competence  increases  the  importance  of  behavioral  freedoms 
related  to  the  task  on  which  one  is  competent. 

Behavioral  style,  the  source  of  influence  suggested  by  Moscovici 
and  Faucheux  (1972),  was  manipulated  in  the  form  of  Consensus  (intra- 
individual  consistency  and  inter  individual  consistency  on  each  stimulus 
preference  judgment)  and  Broken  Consensus  (intraindividual  consistency 
but  inter  individual  inconsistency). 

All  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  groups  were  comprised  of 
four  persons,  as  were  groups  in  which  there  was  no  exposure  to  social 
influence  on  the  stimulus  preference  trials.    A  possible  explanation  for 
less  influence  with  broken  consensus  than  consensus  other  than  the  one 
suggested  by  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  (1972)  is  that  there  is  a  consensus 
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in  the  Broken  Consensus  conditions  of  only  two  rather  than  three  that 
might  influence  the  individual  subject;  that  is,  there  is  a  consensus  but 
made  up  of  a  smaller  number  of  people.    To  check  on  this  possibility,  a 
control  group  was  conducted  in  which  the  group  was  reduced  in  size  by 
one  member.    In  these  groups,  the  individual  subject  confronted  a  con- 
sensus, just  as  in  the  Consensus  groups,  but  a  consensus  of  two  persons 
rather  than  three.    These  groups  also  allowed  a  comparison  of  the  influ- 
ence by  a  unanimous  majority  of  three  with  a  unanimous  majority  of  two. 

Control  groups  were  also  conducted  in  which  there  was  no  exposure 
to  possible  influence  by  other  group  members;  that  is,  subjects  expressed 
their  preferences  unaware  of  other  subjects'  stimulus  preferences,  nor 
were  the  individual  subject's  preferences  known  to  other  subjects.  Such 
a  condition  provides  a  baseline  against  which  to  compare  possible  effects 
of  attempted  influence. 

Prior  to  the  experimental  trials,  practice  trials  were  conducted. 
During  these  trials  subjects  were  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  and 
express  in  writing  their  preferences  between  stimulus  figures  similar  to 
those  in  the  experimental  trials  but  with  no  exposure  to  social  influence 
from  the  other  subjects.    These  trials,  in  addition  to  practice -seeing  the 
kinds  of  figures  that  would  be  seen  during  the  experimental  trials,  also 
provided  subjects  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  free  behavior  of  choosing 
for  themselves.    Brehm  (1966,   1972)  has  discussed  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  individuals  may  come  to  believe  they  possess  particular 
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behavioral  freedoms.    Among  these  are  informal  agreements  with 
others,  observation  of  other  people  exercising  a  freedom,  and  person- 
ally exercising  the  freedom  oneself.    Since  it  is  essential  that  a  person 
believe  himself  to  have  a  freedom  in  order  for  him  to  experience  react- 
ance, it  seemed  desirable  to  attempt  to  insure  this  belief  in  the  present 
experiment.    It  would  seem  reasonable  that  an  individual  would  believe 
himself  to  possess  the  behavioral  freedom  to  choose  for  himself  when 
explicitly  asked  to  indicate  a  personal  preference,  as  the  experimenter 
had  done  in  an  instruction  sheet  and  in  the  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing.   Additionally,  subjects  should  have  come  to  feel  free  to  make  their 
own  choices  during  the  practice  trials  when  they  actually  exercised  that 
freedom. 

To  enhance  the  probability  that  the  effects  of  reactance  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  detected,  the  importance  of  the  behavioral  freedom 
was  manipulated.    Two  levels  of  importance  of  the  freedom  to  make  and 
indicate  one's  ovm.  preferences  were  manipulated- -low  importance  of 
freedom  and  high  importance  of  freedom.    Theoretically,  given  that  the 
individual  believes  himself  to  have  a  particular  freedom,  any  threat  to 
that  freedom  (or  elimination  of  the  freedom)  should  produce  reactance, 
and  the  greater  the  importance  of  the  freedom,  the  greater  the  reactance. 
Under  conditions  where  a  freedom  is  of  little  importance,  only  negligible 
amounts  of  reactance  may  be  aroused  and  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Moreover,  the  manipulation  of  importance  of  freedom  as  a  variable  would 


allow  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  two  levels  of  importance  of  free- 
dom in  the  conformity  situation. 

Subjects  were  exposed  to  figures,  two  at  a  time,  varying  indepen- 
dently on  two  dimensions.    For  one  half  of  the  subjects  in  all  experi- 
mental groups,  the  majority  preferred  figures  characterized  by  one  end 
of  one  of  the  varying  dimensions;  for  the  other  half  of  the  groups,  the 
majority  preferred  the  alternate  stimulus  on  each  trial,  characterized 
by  the  other  end  of  that  stimulus  dimension.    This  allowed  one  test  of 
the  generalizability  of  any  influence  and  reactance  effects  from  influ- 
ence on  one  group  of  stimuli  to  influence  on  another  type  of  stimuli, 
albeit  varying  on  the  same  dimension. 

_    All  subjects  except  those  not  exposed  to  social  influence  were 
exposed  to  stimulus  preference  trials  under  "public"  conditions;  that  is, 
subjects  could  see  the  expressed  preferences  of  other  subjects  and  be- 
lieved that  their  responses  were  visible  to  other  subjects.    Subjects  were 
not  directly  identified  with  their  responses  during  these  public  trials, 
but  they  were  led  to  believe  that  they  woxild  be  identified  with  them  imme- 
diately following  the  experiment,  prior  to  the  second  experiment. 
Responses  during  these  public  trials  were  intended  to  examine  the  effects 
of  influence  under  public  conditions.    Subjects  were  not  identified  with 
their  responses  during  trials  in  order  that  something  particular  to  an 
individual  group  member  (other  than  her  ostensible  preferences  or  the 
order  in  which  she  responded)  could  influence  other  subjects  when  her 
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responses  were  made.    Preferences  of  other  subjects  were  communi- 
cated via  an  electronic  light  display  in  each  subject's  experimental 
booth.    The  responses  of  subjects  during  these  public  trials  comprised 
the  primary  data  of  the  experiment. 

Following  these  public  trials,  a  series  of  private  trials  were  con- 
ducted.   These  were  included  in  an  attempt  to  examine  the  effect  of  con- 
formity influence  when  the  subject  was  removed  from  "surveillance"  by 
other  subjects.    This  was  done  by  repeating  a  number  of  the  stimxilus 
presentations  previously  exposed  during  the  public  trials.    In  addition,  a 
number  of  new  stimulus  preference  trials  were  included  to  examine  any 
generalization  of  the  influence  to  new  stimuli  varying  on  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  previous  stimvili;  that  is,  would  subjects  adopt  the  same  type  of 
preference  as  the  one  employed  by  the  majority  during  the  public  trials? 

Additional  data  were  collected  by  asking  subjects  to  rate  other  sub- 
jects as  to  how  much  they  liked  each  of  them  and  as  to  how  much  con- 
fidence each  of  the  other  subjects  had  in  her  preferences.    These  ques- 
tions were  an  attempt  to  assess  further  how  the  effects  of  sources  of 
influence  might  be  mediated. 

Additional  questions  were  asked  of  subjects  to  assess  perceptions 
of  the  sources  of  influence  and  aspects  of  the  experimental  situation. 

Predictions  of  the  theories 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  effects  of  two  possible 
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sources  of  influence,  behavioral  style  (behavioral  consistency)  and 
dependence  (effect  dependence)  in  the  conformity  situation  and  their  rela- 
tion to  psychological  reactance.    The  experiment  was  devised  such  that 
the  two  different  sources  of  influence,  suggested  by  different  groups  of 
researchers,  are  both  examined  within  the  design  and  predictions  from 
reactance  theory  (Brehm,   1966)  relating  to  both  are  examined.  While 
the  author's  predilection  is  that  reactance  will  account  for  most  of  the 
variance  in  conformity,  the  study  is  primarily  exploratory  in  nature. 
Predictions  from  the  three  theoretical  positions  will  be  advanced  and  an 
examination  will  be  made  to  see  which  best  fits  the  data  obtained.  The 
predictions  concerning  conformity  influence  that  would  be  made  by  both 
the  dependence  position  (Freedman,  Carlsmith,  &  Sears,   1970;  Jones  St 
Gerard,   1967;  Walker  &  Heyns,   1962)  and  by  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's 
position  will  be  considered  first.    Next,  the  predictions  on  which  the  two 
positions  differ  or  on  which  only  one  of  the  two  offers  a  prediction  will  be 
presented.    Following  this,  the  predictions  offered  by  reactance  theory 
will  be  considered. 

Both  positions,  the  dependence  position  and  that  proposed  by 
Moscovici  and  Faucheux,  would  predict  greater  conformity  to  the  major- 
ity under  Consensus  than  under  Broken  Consensus.    Furthermore,  both 
positions  would  predict  greater  agreement  with  the  majority  under  Con- 
sensus conditions  than  what  would  be  obtained  in  a  condition  in  which 
there  is  no  exposure  to  social  influence  (No  Influence  Control). 
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Neither  the  dependence  position  nor  the  position  of  Moscovici  and 
Faucheux  is  directly  concerned  with  the  importance  of  particular  behav- 
ioral freedoms  and  hence  would  not  offer  predictions  as  a  function  of 
levels  of  that  particular  variable.    The  two  positions  offer  different  pre- 
dictions on  the  following  points. 

i      The  dependence  position  would  predict  greater  conformity  under 
high  effect  dependence  than  under  low  effect  dependence.    Moscovici  and 
Faucheux,  however,  argue  that  dependence  is  not  a  source  of  influence 
and,  therefore,  do  not  predict  differences  due  to  the  effect  dependence 
variable, 

Moscovici  and  Faucheux  have  argued  that  the  break  in  consensus 
is  responsible  for  reduced  conformity  in  nonunanimous  groups  and  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  consistent  majority  is  not  an  important  factor. 
From  this  one  can  derive  the  prediction  that  greater  conformity  should 
occur  in  the  Consensus  Control  condition  than  in  the  Broken  Consensus 
condition.    Furthermore,  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  would  not  predict  a 
difference  between  conformity  in  the  Consensus  and  Consensus  Control 
conditions. 

Reactance  theory  (Brehm,  1966)  suggests  that  any  source  of  influ- 
ence in  the  conformity  situation,  behavioral  consistency  and/or  depen- 
dency, that  threatens  behavioral  freedom  not  to  conform,  should  arouse 
reactance  and  result  in  resistance  to  conformity.    Moreover,  reactance 
theory  suggests  that  the  magnitude  of  reactance  will  be  greater  the  more 
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important  the  behavioral  freedom  that  is  threatened;  thus,  the  greater 
the  magnitude  of  reactance,  the  greater  the  resistance  to  conformity. 
If  both  dependence  and  consistency  are  sources  of  influence  to  conform, 
then  two  two-way  interactions  are  predicted:    a  two-way  interaction  be- 
tween dependence  and  importance  of  freedom  and  a  two-way  interaction 
between  consistency  and  importance  of  freedom.    Conformity  would  be 
expected  to  be  greatest  in  the  High  Influence -Low  Importance  of  Free- 
dom condition.    If  both  dependence  and  consistency  act  as  sources  of 
influence  to  conform,  then  it  is  predicted  that  their  effects  will  be  addi- 
tive.   If  only  one  of  the  two  variables  being  examined  acts  as  a  source  of 
influence  to  conform,  then  only  the  two-way  interaction  involving  that 
variable  is  predicted  to  occur. 

Since  the  actual  behavior  performed  should  be  a  resultant  of  the 
force  of  the  social  influence  and  the  force  of  the  reactance,  the  exact 
form  of  the  interaction  cannot  be  predicted. 

Predictions  concerning  private  responding  conditions.  Moscovici 
and  Faucheux's  position  would  offer  the  prediction  that  subjects  under 
Consensus  (and  Consensus  Control)  conditions  should  continue  to  con- 
form as  well  as  generalize  the  group  preference  to  new,  similar  judg- 
ments when  responding  privately. 

The  dependence  position  would  predict  a  decrease  in  conformity 
under  private  responding  conditions  and  no  generalization  to  new,  similar 
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judgments.    Under  private  responding  conditions,  conformity  would  lose 
its  instrumental  value. 

From  reactance  theory,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  should  be  any 
change  due  to  the  change  from  public  to  private  responding  conditions. 
Possibly,  a  continued  decrease  in  conformity,  or  even  anti-conformity, 
may  occur  as  the  effects  of  reactance  have  more  time  to  become  mani- 
fested.   Time,  however,  as  a  variable  relating  to  reactance  needs 
further  empirical  investigation  before  strong  predictions  can  be  offered. 

In  summary,  the  present  experirpent  was  designed  to  examine  the 
effects  of  two  suggested  sources  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation, 
behavioral  consistency  and  effect  dependence,  and  their  relation  to 
psychological  reactance. 


CHAPTER  n 


METHOD 

Design  Overview 
A2x2x2x2  factorial  design  varying  behavioral  style  (two 
levels),  importance  of  behavioral  freedom  (two  levels),  effect  depen- 
dence (two  levels),  and  bogus  figure  preference  (two  levels)  was  created 
to  test  the  effects  of  behavioral  style  (Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus) 
and  effect  dependence  as  sources  of  influence  to  conform  under  condi- 
tions of  high  and  low  importance  of  behavioral  freedom  to  make  one's 
own  choice.    The  two  levels  of  bogus  figure  preference  (preference  by 
the  bogus  majority,  either  high  density  figures  or  low  density  figures) 
allowed  one  test  of  the  generalizability  of  the  results  from  one  variation 
of  a  stimulus  dimension  to  another.    A  control  group  was  conducted  in 
which  there  was  no  exposure  to  social  influence  but  in  which  were  varied 
the  levels  of  importance  of  freedom  and  the  levels  of  effect  dependence. 
An  additional  control  group,  also  crosscut  by  the  importance  of  free- 
dom, effect  dependence,  and  bogus  figure  preference  variables,  was 
conducted  in  which  the  size  of  the  group  was  reduced  to  one  less  than 
the  number  in  the  experimental  groups  (three  in  the  Consensus  Control 
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group,  four  in  the  experimental  and  No  Influence  Control  groups).  The 
size  of  the  consensus  in  this  condition  was  equal  to  that  in  the  Broken 
Consensus  condition. 

Subjects  in  groups  of  four  (or  three  in  the  Consensus  Control  groups) 
indicated  their  preference  between  two  stimulus  figures  on  each  of  a 
series  of  stimulus  presentations.    Prior  to  their  indicating  each  prefer- 
ence, subjects  were  exposed  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  preferences 
of  the  other  members  of  their  experimental  group.    The  other  members 
either  presented  a  consensus  (Consensus  condition)  on  each  trial  and 
across  trials  on  the  type  of  stimulus  they  preferred  or  else  contained 
one  dissenting  member  (Broken  Consensus  condition)  who  always  dis- 
agreed with  the  other  two.    Furthermore,  subjects  either  believed  them- 
selves to  be  dependent  or  not  dependent  on  the  other  members  of  the 
group  for  an  outcome  that  would  occur  to  them  in  a  second  experiment 
that  was  to  follow  immediately  the  presently  described  one.    The  impor- 
tance to  the  subject  of  the  freedom  to  decide  upon  and  to  indicate  her 
own  preferences  was  manipulated  (high  and  low  importance  of  freedom). 
The  preferences  of  the  bogus  majority  were  also  counterbalanced  in  the 
design:   half  of  the  subjects  in  each  condition  were  exposed  to  the  bogus 
majority  preferring  one  type  of  stimulus  and  the  other  half  of  the  sub- 
jects were  exposed  to  bogus  preferences  of  the  alternate  type.    That  is, 
on  each  trial  there  were  two  alternatives.    In  half  of  the  sessions,  the 
bogus  majority  preferred  one  type  of  stimulus  (e.  g.  high  density  figures); 
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and  in  half  of  the  sessions,  the  majority  preferred  the  alternate  type. 
Subjects  indicated  their  preferences  on  eight  presentations  under  "pub- 
lic" conditions  and  on  eight  presentations  under  "private"  conditions. 
Four  of  the  private  presentations  were  presentations  repeated  from  the 
public  trials,  while  four  were  stimuli  never  seen  before  but  varying  on 
the  same  stimulus  dimensions  as  the  previous  figures.    Finally,  sub- 
jects answered  a  number  of  written  questions  to  assess  the  perception 
of  other  group  members,  the  situation,  and  to  check  on  the  success  of 
the  manipulations. 

Subjects 

One  hundred  sixteen  girls,  ^  16-18  years  of  age,  participated  as 


Only  white  females  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  study.  It 
seemed  probable  that  influence  in  groups  with  a  mixed  sex  and/or  mixed 
racial  composition  would  be  affected  by  either  of  these  group  composi- 
tion factors.    Since  interaction  effects  due  to  these  variables  were  not  of 
central  concern  to  the  current  investigation,  a  decision  was  made  to  con- 
trol for  this  source  of  variation  by  having  all  subjects  be  of  the  same  sex 
and  race.    Moreover,  to  investigate  the  effect  of  sex  or  race  by  running 
groups  of  each  sex  and  each  race  would  have  involved  the  running  of  an 
unfeasibly  large  number  of  subjects.    Research  on  sex  as  a  variable  in 
conformity  research  has  suggested  similar  patterns  of  behavior  for  both 
sexes.    For  example,   Costanzo  and  Shaw  (1966)  found  no  differences  due 
to  sex.    A  few  studies  (Julian,  Ryckman,   &:  Hollander,   1966;  Julian, 
Regula,   &  Hollander,   1967;  Gerard,  Wilhelmy,   &  Connolly,   1968)  have 
shown  reliably  greater  conformity  and  influence  in  females  than  males. 
The  choice  of  females  rather  than  males  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  experimenters  were  female,  but  the  decision  was  to  some  extent  an 
arbitrary  one.    Since  the  current  research  was  carried  out  entirely  with 
young, white, female  subjects,  one  should  be  cautious  in  generalizing  the 
findings  to  the  larger  population.    However,  it  was  felt  that  the  data  col- 
lected from  the  current  sample  would,  at  the  very  least,  have  general 
suggestive  implications. 
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subjects.    Subjects  were  contacted  by  telephone  by  one  of  two  experi- 
menters who  briefly  described  a  research  project  being  conducted  with 
high  school  girls  and  invited  them  to  participate.    Potential  subjects 
were  told  there  were  two  short  experiments,  one  immediately  following 
the  other,  both  being  carried  out  with  groups  of  subjects.    Subjects  were 
assured  that  neither  experiment  involved  any  embarrassing  or  very 
personal  questions  or  anything  physically  uncomfortable.    No  further 
incentives  than  that  they  would  find  the  experience  interesting  and  that 
they  would  be  helping  someone,  the  experimenters,  were  offered. 
Except  for  a  very  few  instances,  subjects  provided  their  own  transporta- 
tion to  the  experiment.    In  those  few  cases,  one  of  the  experimenters 
provided  the  transportation. 

In  scheduling  subjects  an  attempt  was  made  to  select  for  each 
session  girls  attending  different  high  schools  to  prevent  the  possibility 
that  subjects  would  know  or  be  well  acquainted  with  one  another.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  possible,  and  furthermore,  subjects  from  dif- 
ferent schools  were  from  time  to  time  acquainted  with  one  another. 
However,  evidence  from  the  debriefings  did  strongly  suggest  that  sub- 
jects were  not  well  acquainted. 

The  responses  of  25  additional  subjects  were  not  included  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data  for  the  following  reasons;    15  subjects'  data  were 
randomly  discarded  in  order  to  equalize  the  number  of  subjects  in 
experimental  conditions;  1  subject  due  to  suspicion;  1  subject  due  to 
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knowledge  beforehand  of  the  experimental  procedures;  2  subjects  due  to 
previous  exposure  to  similar  experimental  procedures;  3  subjects  due 
to  failure  to  accept  the  experimental  instructions;  and  3  subjects  due  to 
a  clear  misreading  of  experimental  instructions.    Of  subjects  whose 
data  were  nonrandomly  discarded,  no  more  than  two  were  ever  from 
any  one  treatment  condition. 

Experimental  Apparatus  and  Materials 
The  apparatus  used  was  similar  to  that  described  by  Crutchfield 
(1955)  and  Costanzo  and  Shaw  (1966).    Five  booths,  constructed  with 
shields,  were  arranged  side  by  side  across  the  experimental  room.  The 
center  booth  was  occupied  by  the  experimenter  while  the  two  booths  to 
either  side  of  the  center  one  were  occupied  by  the  subjects.  The 
experimenter's  booth  contained  a  master  light  and  switch  panel  and  an 
American  Optical  Company  Opaque  1000  projector  with  which  stimuli 
were  projected  onto  a  screen.    Each  of  the  subjects'  booths  contained  a 
response  box  on  which  there  were  four  rows  of  four  lights  each  (one 
row  purportedly  for  each  subject  and  one  light  for  each  of  three  response 
alternatives).    For  the  purposes  of  the  present  experiment,  only  the 
first  two  columns  were  used  corresponding  to  the  two  response  alterna- 
tives given  subjects.    Below  each  column  of  lights  on  the  response 
panel  was  a  mercury  switch  that  activated  the  light  in  the  fourth  row  of 
lights  directly  above  it  on  each  subject's  panel  and  a  corresponding 


light  on  the  experimenter's  master  panel.    The  lights  on  the  first  three 
rows  supposedly  represented  the  responses  of  the  other  subjects  but 
were  actually  controlled  by  master  switches  on  the  experimenter's 
panel. 

The  stimulus  materials  consisted  of  16  cards  (4  "practice"  and  12 
test  cards)  each  containing  two  geometric  figures  composed  of  dots. 
The  figures  were  projected  onto  a  screen  placed  approximately  9  feet 
from  the  experimenter's  booth.    The  stimulus  figures  varied  on  two 
dimensions:    one,  density  of  dots  making  up  the  figures  (that  is,  dots  in 
one  figure  were  relatively  closer  togetl^er  than  the  dots  in  the  compari- 
son figure  on  the  same  stimulus  presentation)  and  two,  empty  vs.  filled- 
in  (whether  or  not  the  figure  was  an  outline  only  or  whether  dots 
appeared  within  the  space  of  the  figure).    Both  dimensions  were  varied 
independently  and  counterbalanced  for  their  presence  on  the  right-hand 
vs.  left-hand  position  on  the  stimulus  card. 

Procedure 

Subjects  in  groups  of  four  or  three,  depending  upon  the  condition 
being  run,  were  greeted  in  the  reception  room  of  a  suite  of  laboratory 
rooms.    A  confederate  was  employed  in  cases  where  an  additional  per- 
son was  needed  to  bring  the  group  up  to  the  required  size.    The  experi- 
menter, hereafter  referred  to  as  Experimenter  I,  engaged  in  brief 
informal  conversation  with  subjects  in  an  attempt  to  put  subjects  at  ease 
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and  to  relieve  possible  apprehension  over  participation  in  psychological 
research.    Following  this,  she  asked  subjects  to  read  any  and  all  written 
instructions  they  received  carefully.    She  also  asked  subjects  to  hold 
any  questions  until  after  the  experiment  if  possible  but  noted  that  some 
initial  practice  trials  should  make  clear  to  subjects  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do  during  the  experiment.    Subjects  were  asked  not  to  engage 
in  conversation  during  the  experiment.    Talking,  both  conversation  and 
questions,  was  discouraged  to  guard  against  the  possible  discovery  by 
subjects  that  different  written  instructions  were  being  given  to  members 
within  the  group.  * 

Subjects  were  next  escorted  into  a  moderately  large  research 
room  and  asked  to  seat  thenaselves  in  individual  booths.    Shields  were 
employed  to  create  five  separate  booths  with  subjects  to  occupy  two 
booths  on  either  side  of  a  central  booth  to  be  occupied  by  the  experi- 
menter.   Prior  to  the  arrival  of  subjects  for  each  experimental  session, 
the  different  sets  of  written  instructions  containing  manipulations  of  two 
of  the  independent  variables  (the  two  levels  of  the  dependence  manipula- 
tion and  the  two  levels  of  the  importance  of  freedom  manipulation)  were 
placed  in  stacks  in  predetermined  random  order  and  placed  face  down. 
By  this  means,  subjects  within  each  group  were  randomly  assigned  to 
the  dependence  and  importance  of  freedom  treatments,  and  the  two 
experimenters  were  kept  blind  to  the  treatment  any  individual  subject 
was  receiving.    Since  the  dependence  and  importance  of  freedom 
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manipulations  were  in  written  form,  all  of  the  different  conditions  could 
be  run  simultaneously  in  any  experimental  session. 

Subjects  in  groups  of  four  (or  three)  were  randomly  assigned  to 
the  behavioral  style  (Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus)  or  control  con- 
ditions (No  Influence  Control  and  Consensus  Control)  and  to  the  bogus 

figure  preference  conditions  according  to  a  predetermined  random  order. 

t 

Effect  dependence  manipulation 

After  subjects  had  seated  themselves,  Experimenter  I  introduced 
Experimenter  11^  to  the  subjects,  indicating  that  the  second  experimenter 
would  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  second  experiment  while  she. 
Experimenter  I,  prepared  some  papers  for  the  first  experiment. 
Experimenter  I  busied  herself  with  papers  while  the  second  experi- 
menter delivered  her  remarks.    The  remarks  and  handouts  delivered 
by  the  second  experimenter  served  as  the  manipulation  of  effect  depen- 
dence. 

Experimenter  11  greeted  subjects  and  then  proceeded  as  follows: 

First  of  all  I'd  like  to  have  you  read  this  standardized  description  of 
the  way  the  so-called  "jobs"  will  be  assigned  in  the  second  experi- 
ment you're  going  to  be  in  today.    Please  read  it  carefully,  and  then 
I'll  explain  in  more  detail  just  what  the  "jobs"  mentioned  in  the  hand- 
out will  involve. 

She  then  proceeded  to  hand  out  to  each  subject  a  sheet  containing 
a  description  of  a  job  assignment  procedure.    In  actuality,  these  sheets 

^Jean-Anne  Matter  served  as  the  second  experimenter. 
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presented  the  effect  dependence  nnanipulation.    These  sheets  were 
passed  out  in  a  predetermined  random  order  with  half  of  all  subjects 
receiving  sheets  containing  the  high  dependence  manipulation  and  the 
other  half  the  low  dependence  manipulation. 

High  Dependence  condition.    Subjects  receiving  the  High  Depen- 
dence manipulation  received  the  following  instructions: 

The  second  experiment  in  which  you  will  participate  today  involves 
four  people  performing  four  different  activities.    Unavoidably,  some 
of  the  "jobs"  are  more  attractive  and  desirable  than  others.  There- 
fore, it  was  decided  that  the  position  or  job  that  each  of  you  will  per  -  ■ 
form  will  be  determined  by  democratic  vote.    Each  of  you  will  be 
asked  to  vote  for  two  other  girls.    The  girl  who  receives  the  most 
votes  will  then  have  her  choice  of  jobs;  the  girl  with  the  second  most 
votes  will  then  choose  from  among  the  remaining  jobs;  and  so  forth. 
What  these  jobs  are  will  be  explained  to  you  by  the  experimenter 
directing  the  second  experiment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Low  Dependence  condition.    Subjects  receiving  the  Low  Depen- 
dence manipulation  received  the  following  instructions: 

The  second  experiment  in  which  you  will  participate  today  involves 
four  people  performing  four  different  activities.    Unavoidably,  some 
of  the  '^jobs"  are  more  attractive  and  desirable  than  others.  There- 
fore, it  was  decided  that  the  position  or  job  that  each  of  you  will  per- 
form will  be  determined  by  random  assignment  by  the  experimenter 
directing  the  second  experiment.    The  experimenter  will  draw  slips 
from  a  box  to  assign  the  "jobs."    What  these  jobs  are  will  be  ex- 
plained to  you  by  the  experimenter  directing  the  second  experiment 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Briefly,  the  sheets  described  the  procedure  to  be  employed  in 

distributing  the  jobs  among  the  subjects  with  one  version  describing  a 

procedure  by  which  a  vote  by  subjects  would  determine  who  received 
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which  job  (high  dependence  on  other  group  members)  while  the  other 
version  described  a  random  procedure  to  be  administered  by  the  experi- 
menter (low  dependence  on  other  group  members). 

When  subjects  had  finished  reading  the  handout,  the  experimenter 
commented, 

As  you  can  see,  some  of  you  may  not  get  jobs  you're  exactly  wild 
about  but  after  some  thought  it  was  decided  that  this  method  was 
probably  the  best  for  distributing  the  jobs. 

After  a  brief  pause,  she  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  second 

experiment: 

Okay,  what  I'm  conducting  is  a  taste  preference  study.    Each  of 
you  will  be  performing  one  of  the  four  different  jobs  mentioned  in  the 
handout.    The  four  jobs  are  like  this:    there  will  be  a  "Taster  One,  " 
who  will  taste  some  sweet  things,  a  "Taster  Two,  "  who  will  taste 
some  salty  things,  and  a  "Taster  Three,  "  who  will  taste  some  sour 
things.    The  fourth  person  will  be  an  "Observer -Rater"  who  will  help 
me  watch  the  people  who  are  tasting  and  rate  their  reactions  to  the 
things  they  taste.    (For  the  Consensus  Control  group,  the  experi- 
menter added:    As  you  can  see,  we  have  only  three  people  here  this 
time,  so  I  guess  what  we'll  do  is  just  hand  out  jobs  the  regular  way 
and  one  job  will  be  left  over.)    Now,  you  probably  have  some  ques- 
tions, like  "What  am  I  going  to  be  tasting?"  but  I  think  that  rather 
than  try  to  explain  it  all  to  you  now  we'll  just  wait  until  the  other 
experiment  is  completed  and  then  I'll  take  you  over  and  show  you  the 
set-up  and  answer  any  specific  questions  you  have. 

After  these  comments  Experimenter  11  turned  the  situation  back 
over  to  Experimenter  I  to  begin  the  first  experiment. 

Experimenter  I  began  by  asking  each  subject  to  read  a  sheet  of 
written  instructions  describing  the  experiment  and  briefly  what  each  sub- 
ject would  be  doing.    The  sheets  instructed  subjects  that  they  would  be 
indicating  their  preferences  on  each  of  a  series  of  slides  of  figures  they 
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woxild  be  seeing  projected  onto  a  screen:  on  each  slide  there  would  be 
two  figures  and  each  subject  was  to  indicate  which  of  those  two  figures 
she  preferred. 

Importance  of  behavioral  freedom 
manipulation 

In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  general  procedure  the  sheets 
contained  the  importance  of  freedom  manipulation.    Two  versions  of  the 
instructions  were  designed  to  create  two  levels  of  importance  of  the 
freedom  to  make  and  indicate  one's  own  preference:    high  importance  of 
freedom  and  low  importance  of  freedom. 

High  Importance  of  Freedom  condition.    Subjects  in  the  High 
Importance  of  Freedom  condition  received  the  following  instructions: 

In  Experiment  I  you  will  see  a  series  of  "slides"  and  on  each  of 
these  there  are  two  drawings.    I  would  like  for  you  to  choose  the  one 
of  the  two  drawings  on  each  slide  that  you  prefer.    The  way  in  which 
you  will  indicate  your  choice  is  as  follows:    if  you  prefer  the  drawing 
on  the  left,  push  the  first  switch  on  the  panel  in  your  booth;  if  you 
prefer  the  drawing  on  the  right,  push  the  second  switch.    There  will 
be  a  couple  of  practice  trials  before  the  experiment  begins. 

What  I  am  doing  is  collecting  some  information  on  which  of  these 
drawings  is  most  preferred.    It  may  be  that  most  people  have  the 
same  preferences  or  people  may  differ  a  great  deal  on  which  ones 
they  prefer.    I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  preferences  individuals  do 
have  for  these  drawings.    Therefore,  make  your  own  preferences 
carefully  and  accurately.    At  times  it  may  appear  difficult,  but  it  is 
possible  to  determine  one's  own  preference  for  one  of  these  drawings 
over  another.    After  we  have  completed  the  experiment  the  stimulus 
preference  test  will  be  discussed  with  you  more  fully  and  any  ques- 
tions you  have  will  be  answered. 

Briefly,  these  subjects  were  told  that  it  was  possible  for  individuals  to 
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determine  their  own  preferences  on  this  task  and  it  was  stressed  that 
they  try  to  make  their  preferences  as  carefully  and  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. 

Low  Importance  of  Freedom  condition.    Subjects  in  the  Low 
Importance  of  Freedom  condition  received  the  following  instructions: 

In  Experiment  I  you  will  see  a  series  of  "slides"  and  on  each  of 
these  there  are  two  drawings,    I  would  like  for  you  to  choose  the  one 
of  the  two  drawings  on  each  slide  that  you  prefer.    The  way  in  which 
you  will  indicate  your  choice  is  as  follows:    if  you  prefer  the  drawing 
on  the  left,  push  the  first  switch  on  the  panel  in  your  booth;  if  you 
prefer  the  drawing  on  the  right,  push  the  second  switch.    There  will 
be  a  couple  of  practice  trials  before  the  experiment  begins. 

What  I  am  doing  is  collecting  some  information  on  which  of  these 
drawings  is  most  preferred.    It  may  be  that  most  people  have  the 
same  preferences  or  people  may  differ  a  great  deal  on  which  ones 
they  prefer.    I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  preferences  individuals  do 
have  for  these  drawings.    What  preference  you  have  does  not  tell  me 
anything  about  your  personality  or  anything  like  that.    I  just  want  to 
know  what  girls  your  age  prefer.    After  we  have  completed  the  ex- 
periment the  stimulus  preference  test  will  be  discussed  with  you  more 
fully  and  any  questions  you  have  will  be  answered. 

Below  these  instructions  there  appeared  the  following  additional  note: 

It  is  quite  important  in  research  to  practice  procedures  for  ex- 
periments before  an  experiment  is  conducted  in  order  to  check  that 
all  procedures  are  clear  and  complete.    Today's  session  is  a  practice 
session  and  your  answers  will  not  be  part  of  the  experimental  data. 
However,  you  are  contributing  to  help  us  check  out  the  experimental 
procedures  so  we  will  go  through  the  experiment  just  as  if  it  were  a 
regular  session.    (This  applies  only  to  Experiment  I.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  instructions  did  not  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  being  accurate  or  careful  in  deciding  upon  figure  preferences. 
The  note  at  the  bottom  of  these  low  importance  instructions  was  intended 
to  lower  the  importance  of  the  freedom  to  be  accurate  in  making  and 
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indicating  one's  own  preference.     The  note  indicated  to  subjects  that 
their  answers  would  not  be  counted  by  the  experimenter.     The  explana- 
tion of  the  need  to  test  the  experimental  procedures  was  intended  to  sup- 
ply justification  for  the  subject's  effort  in  coming  to  the  laboratory. 

After  the  subjects  had  read  the  written  instructions,  the  experi- 
menter briefly  reviewed  with  them  the  method  of  indicating  their  prefer- 
ences using  the  switches  in  their  booths.     The  experimenter  instructed 
them  as  follows: 

As  your  sheets  indicate,  you're  going  to  see  a  series  of  slides. 
On  each  slide  you  will  see  two  figures  or  drawings.    What  I  want  each 
of  you  to  do  is  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  drawings  you  prefer.  If 
you  prefer  the  one  on  the  left,   you  will  indicate  that  with  switch  num- 
ber one;  if  you  prefer  the  figure  on  the  right,   indicate  that  preference 
  with  switch  number  two. 

We  will  go  through  the  trials  one  at  a  time  and  after  each  trial  I 
will  ask  you  to  give  your  preferences  one  at  a  time.    The  way  in 
which  I  will  ask  you  to  give  your  preferences  will  be  to  go  in  order, 
but  that  order  will  not  be  determined  by  the  booths  in  which  you  are 
sitting.    In  a  moment,  I'm  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  draw  a  slip  of 
paper  out  of  this  box.    There  are  four  slips  of  paper  in  here  each  with 
a  number  on  it.    The  number  you  draw  out  will  be  your  "turn"  to  give 
your  answer.    If  you  draw  a  "1"  you  will  go  first,  a  "2"  second,  and 
so  forth.    The  person  in  booth  one  may  or  may  not  go  first,  depend- 
ing upon  the  slip  she  draws.    When  we  go  through  the  trials,  when  I 
call  out  the  number  that  you  draw,  then  that  will  be  the  time  for  you 
to  indicate  your  preference. 

OK?    Now  I'll  go  around  and  let  each  of  you  pull  out  a  slip  and 
then  I'll  come  back  around  and  ask  each  of  you  just  to  show  me  the 
number  that  you  selected  so  I  will  know  when  each  of  you  will  be  giv- 
ing your  preference.    As  soon  as  this  first  experiment  is  over,  I  will 
let  everyone  know  who  answered  when,   but  for  right  now,   just  show 
me  your  numbers. 

This  last  set  of  remarks  was  intended  to  give  subjects  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  be  identified  with  their  responses  immediately  after, 
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although  not  during,  the  first  experiment.    The  experimenter  then  had 
each  subject  draw  a  number  out  of  a  box.    Following  this,  she  went  to 
each  subject's  booth,  looked  at  the  number  on  the  slip  of  paper  drawn  by- 
each  subject  and  made  a  record  on  a  pad  she  was  carrying.    Each  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  upon  drawing  a  slip  from  the  box,  found  herself  to  be  in 

position  4. 

i 

I 

Consensus  Control  condition.    In  the  Consensus  Control  condition, 
each  subject  found  herself  to  be  in  position  4,  just  as  in  all  other  condi- 
tions.   Subjects  had  been  led  to  believe  the  four  subjects  had  been 
scheduled  but  that  only  three  had  arrived  for  the  experiment.    After  sub- 
jects had  drawn  slips  and  the  experimenter  had  ostensibly  recorded  each 
of  their  response  numbers,  the  experimenter  announced  that  no  one  had 
drawn  position  1  and  that  that  number  would  not  be  called  out  during  the 
trials. 

The  anonymity  during  the  trials  was  designed  to  guard  against  any- 
thing peculiar  to  an  individual  subject  influencing  another  subject.  How- 
ever, it  was  desired  that  subjects  should  feel  publicly  identified  with 
their  responses,  and  therefore,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  their  num- 
bers would  be  revealed  at  the  completion  of  the  experiment. 

Following  the  assignment  of  numbers,  the  experimenter  conducted 
practice  trials . 
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Practice  trials 

Four  presentations  were  shown  to  all  subjects  as  practice  slides 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  the  type  of  slides  they  would  be  see- 
ing and  to  practice  deciding  upon  their  preferences.    Each  subject  was 
given  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  to  record  her  preferences  on  these  first 
four  slides.    In  addition  to  the  above  purpose,  that  is,  to  give  subjects  a 
chance  to  see  the  kind  of  figures  they  would  be  seeing  during  the  actual 
trials,  the  four  practice  presentations  allowed  subjects  an  opportunity 
to  practice  the  free  behavior  of  making  and  indicating,  although  privately, 
their  individual  preferences  between  pairs  of  stimuli.    Since  each  sub- 
ject recorded  her  preferences  privately  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  these 
trials  were  performed  in  the  absence  of  any  social  influence,  i.e.,  sub- 
jects were  totally  unaware  of  other  subjects'  preferences. 

On  a  fifth  practice  trial  subjects  were  instructed  to  indicate  their 
preferences  using  the  response  boxes  in  their  booths.    This  practice 
slide  presented  as  stimuli  a  number  "1"  on  the  left  and  a  number  "2"  on 
the  right.    This  corresponded  to  the  positions  of  the  switches  to  be  used 
during  the  experiment- -the  switch  number  1  to  indicate  a  preference  for 
a  figure  on  the  left  and  switch  number  2  to  indicate  a  preference  for  a 
figure  on  the  right.    This  trial  provided  an  opportunity  to  check  that  sub- 
jects understood  the  procedure  of  giving  their  answers,  using  the 
response  boxes,  in  an  apparent  order,  with  the  experimenter  calling  out 
numbers  for  subjects  to  respond  in  order.    Furthermore,  this  practice 


trial  provided  subjects  (excepting  those  in  the  No  Influence  Control  con- 
ditions where  no  lights  illuminated)  the  experience  of  seeing  a  response 
light  illuminate  as  each  of  the  other  subjects  apparently  responded  as 
her  number  was  announced  by  the  experimenter.    Thus,  the  impression 
was  given  that  not  only  could  subjects  see  others'  preference  responses 

on  each  trial,  but  that  their  responses  were  also  visible  to  the  other 
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subjects.    As  during  the  experimental  trials,  the  preference  responses 
for  persons  1,  2,  and  3  were  actually  supplied  by  the  experimenter. 

After  this  presentation,  the  experimenter  asked  if  there  were  any 
questions  about  using  the  response  boxes,  and  answered  these.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  experimental  trials  began. 

Experimental  trials 

Eight  cards,  each  containing  two  stimulus  figures,  were  presented. 
After  each  slide  card  was  exposed  for  approximately  4  seconds  and 
removed,  the  experimenter  called  out  for  each  person  apparently  to  indi- 
cate her  preference.    The  preference  responses  for  persons  1,  2,  and 
3,  as  mentioned  previously,  were  actually  supplied  by  the  experimenter 
and  constituted  the  manipulation  of  behavioral  style  (Consensus  vs. 
Broken  Consensus).    Soon  after  each  number  was  called  out  by  the 
experimenter,  a  light  on  each  subject's  panel  illuminated,  ostensibly 
indicating  the  preference  of  the  subject  whose  number  had  been  called. 
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Manipulation  of  behavioral  style 

Consensus  conditions.    In  the  Consensus  groups,  the  lights  on  each 
subject's  response  panel  indicated  that  the  first  three  subjects  all  agreed 
on  their  preferences  on  each  trial.    Furthermore,  the  first  three  sub- 
jects, so  it  appeared,  agreed  across  trials  on  the  stimulus  dimension 
characterizing  their  preferences.    That  is,  they  chose  the  same  kind  of 
figure  each  time. 

Broken  Consensus  conditions.    In  the  Broken  Consensus  groups, 
persons  1  and  2  agreed  on  each  trial  and  across  trials,  but  person  3 
chose  the  alternate  figure  each  time. 

Consensus  Control  conditions.    A  Consensus  Control  condition  was 
conducted  in  which  the  entire  group  was  composed  of  three  rather  than 
four  persons.    During  the  experimental  trials,  each  subject  believed 
herself  to  be  number  4,  with  the  two  other  persons  being  numbers  2  and 
3.    As  discussed  previously,  subjects  in  the  Consensus  Control  condi- 
tion were  led  to  believe  that  four  persons  had  been  scheduled  for  the 
session  but  that  only  three  were  able  to  keep  their  appointment.  Posi- 
tions 2  and  3  were  selected  to  present  bogus  preferences  since  these 
lights  were  adjacent  to  position  4  on  the  light  panel.    Therefore,  each 
subject  believing  herself  to  be  answering  in  the  fourth  position  would  see 
her  preferences  immediately  preceded  by  those  of  the  other  subjects  on 
the  response  box.    During  the  experimental  trials,  the  response  lights 
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indicated  that  persons  2  and  3  agreed  on  each  trial  as  to  their  prefer- 
ence and  across  trials  on  the  type  of  figure  they  chose. 

No  Influence  Control  conditions,    A  No  Influence  Control  condition 
was  conducted  in  which  subjects  were  not  exposed  to  the  apparent  prefer- 
ences of  the  other  subjects  during  the  stimulus  preference  trials.  In 
these  groups  subjects  believed  themselves  to  be  person  4  just  as  all 
subjects  in  the  other  groups  did.    However,  during  the  experimental 
trials,  as  the  experimenter  called  out  for  each  person  to  respond,  no 
lights  illuminated  to  indicate  what  the  preferences  of  the  other  subjects 
were. 

Bogus  figure  preference  manipulation 

For  half  of  the  subjects  the  bogus  majority  preferred  high  density 
figures  (figures  composed  of  dots  more  densely  arranged  as  compared 
with  the  alternate  figure  on  that  trial)  (High  Density  condition);  for  the 
other  half  of  the  subjects,  the  bogus  majority  preferred  the  low  density 
figures  (Low  Density  condition).    The  bogus  figure  preference  manipula- 
tion crosscut  the  Consensus  condition,  the  Broken  Consensus  condition, 
and  the  Consensus  Control  condition. 

Collection  of  main  dependent  measure 

During  the  public  experimental  trials  the  experimenter  recorded 
each  subject's  preference  on  each  trial  as  indicated  by  lights  on  the 
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experimenter's  raaster  panel.    These  responses  constituted  the  main 
dependent  measure  of  the  experiment. 

Private  trials 

After  the  public  trials  the  experimenter  instructed  subjects  as 
follows: 

I  have  a  few  more  slides  that  I  will  show  you  now.    These  are 
some  that  I  sometimes  include  in  the  task.    For  these  slides  I  will 
pass  out  some  sheets  of  paper  on  which  you  can  just  write  down  your 
preferences.    You  may  write  them  down  as  soon  as  you  have  decided 
what  your  preferences  are. 

The  experimenter  passed  out  an  answer  sheet  to  each  subject. 

She  then  presented  eight  stimulus  cards,  one  at  the  time  projected  onto 

the  screen,  each  projected  for  approximately  4  seconds.    Four  of  these 

presentations  were  cards  from  among  those  shown  during  the  public 

trials  and  the  other  four  were  cards  never  presented  before  but  varying 

on  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other  cards. 

Collection  of  supplementary  data 

Following  the  last  presentation;  the  experimenter  announced: 

This  completes  the  slide  portion  of  the  first  experiment  and  now  I 
have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer.    The  questions 
are  on  the  sheets  that  I  will  pass  out  now.    Please  answer  each  ques- 
tion to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  please  answer  every  question. 

The  experimenter  then  passed  out  two  sheets  of  questions  to  each 

subject  and  explained  how  to  use  the  scales  in  answering  a  number  of  the 

questions.    As  subjects  completed  the  first  two  sheets  a  third  sheet  of 
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questions  was  passed  out  to  them.    The  third  sheet  was  not  passed  out 
until  a  subject  had  completed  the  first  two  to  guard  against  the  questions 
on  the  third  sheet  affecting  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  first  two 
pages.    These  questions  on  the  third  sheet  dealt  more  explicitly  with  the 
possibility  of  influence  by  other  members  of  the  subject's  group. 

I     After  the  subjects  had  answered  the  written  questions,  Experi- 
menter  I  indicated  that  the  first  experiment  was  completed,  notified 
Experimenter  11,  and  then  busied  herself  with  papers.    At  this  point,  the 
second  experimenter  returned.    She  asked  subjects  to  fill  out  a  rating 
sheet  on  the  "jobs"  described  for  the  second  experiment  on  the  basis  of 
what  she  had  described  earlier.    She  then  left  the  room,  ostensibly  to 
get  her  materials  ready.    The  rating  of  the  different  jobs  in  the  second 
experiment  served  as  a  measure  of  interest  and  desire  for  those  posi- 
tions for  which  the  subject  was  either  dependent  or  not  dependent  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  group. 

When  the  subjects  had  completed  the  rating  sheet,  the  first  experi- 
menter debriefed  all  subjects,  disabusing  them  of  all  deceptions,  and 
pledging  them  to  silence. 

Dependent  Measures 
Main  dependent  measure.    The  main  dependent  measure  was  the 
subject's  indicated  preferences  during  the  public  trials.    Subjects  (except 
in  the  No  Influence  Control  condition)  were  led  to  believe  that  these 
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responses  were  visible  to  other  subjects  and  that  they  would  be  identi- 
fied with  them  at  the  completion  of  the  first  experiment.    These  prefer- 
ences were  recorded  by  the  experimenter  as  subjects  indicated  their 
preferences  on  each  trial.    These  preferences  were  scored  according  to 
the  frequency  with  which  they  were  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  bogus 
majority.    This  rate  of  agreement  could  then  be  compared  to  a  theoreti- 
cal mean  for  the  level  of  agreement  by  chance  as  well  as  to  preferences 
given  by  No  Influence  Control  subjects. 

Private  conformity  measures.    Another  dependent  measure  was  the 
indicated  preference  on  each  trial  during  the  private  trials.    These  pref- 
erences were  not  exposed  to  other  subjects'  view  unlike  the  responses 
in  the  public  trials;  rather  these  were  written  on  sheets  of  paper  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  experimenter.    Four  of  these  trials  were  presentations 
repeated  from  the  public  trials.    These  trials  could  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  subjects  maintained  the  same  responses  they 
had  given  during  public  trials.    The  other  four  trials  contained  stimuli 
never  seen  before  but  varying  on  the  same  dimensions  as  the  stimuli  on 
all  other  trials.    The  response  preferences  on  these  trials  could  be 
examined  for  the  extent  to  which  subjects  generalized  their  mode  of 
response  on  public  trials  to  these  new  stimulus  judgments. 

Additional  dependent  measures  were  contained  on  the  sheets  that 


subjects  filled  out  following  the  stimulus  preference  trials.  All  depen- 
dent measures  that  used  scales  were  presented  as  31 -point  Likert-type 
scales  with  labels  at  each  end  of  the  scale. 

Liking  measures.    Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  how  much  they 
liked  each  of  the  other  members  of  their  group,  that  is,  person  1,  per- 
son 2,  and  person  3.    This  rating  was  to  be  based  on  what  information 
subjects  could  deduce  from  their  obsel-vations  of  the  purported  prefer- 
ence responses  of  the  other  subjects  during  the  stimulus  preference 
trials.    At  the  time  of  these  dependent  measures  subjects  were  still 
unaware  of  the  identities  of  persons  1,  2,  and  3.    The  scale  for  the  lik- 
ing rating  ran  from  "Like  Very  Much"  (30)  to  "Like  Not  at  All"  (0). 

Confidence  measures.    A  second  set  of  ratings  asked  subjects  to 
rate  each  of  the  other  subject's  confidence  in  her  own  preferences.  The 
scale  for  these  ratings  ran  from  "Very  Confident"  (30)  to  "Not  at  All 
Confident"  (0).    The  following  item  asked  subjects  to  rate  their  own  con- 
fidence in  their  preferences  reported  during  stimulus  preference  trials. 
This  rating  was  on  a  scale  identical  to  that  used  by  them  to  rate  other 
subjects'  confidence. 

Manipulation  checks.    A  number  of  manipulation  checks  were  in- 
cluded in  the  questionnaire.    The  importance  of  the  freedom  to  be  accu- 
rate in  making  and  in  indicating  one's  own  preferences  on  the  stimulus 


preference  task  was  assessed  with  a  31 -point  rating  scale  that  ran  from 
"Very  Important"  (30)  to  "Not  at  All  Important"  (0).    As  checks  on  the 
behavioral  style  manipulation  (Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus),  sub- 
jects were  asked  to  rate  how  often  the  other  members  of  the  group  were 
in  unanimous  agreement  on  preferences,  from  "Very  Often"  (30)  to 
"Never"  (0),  and  how  often  a  majority  of  the  group  agreed  on  prefer- 
ences, "Very  Often"  (30)  to  "Never"  (0). 

The  rating  sheet  passed  out  by  Experimenter  11  asked  subjects  to 
rate  the  desirability  to  them  of  each  of  the  jobs  in  the  second  experi- 
ment.   The  difference  between  the  most  desired  to  the  least  desired  job 
was  used  as  an  indirect  check  on  the  dependence  manipulation.  This 
difference  in  rating  was  employed  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  sub- 
jects did  indeed  prefer  one  job  over  another  regardless  of  what  those 
jobs  were. 

Other  measures.    Subjects  were  also  asked  to  rate  how  often  they 
had  felt  "swayed"  by  others  in  their  group,  whether  or  not  they  had  given 
in  to  this  swaying,  from  "Very  Often"  (30)  to  "Never"  (0),  and  if  they 
had  ever  felt  "swayed"  enough  to  agree  with  the  other  group  members, 
from  "Very  Often"  (30)  to  "Never"  (0).    The  latter  two  measures  were 
attempts  to  assess  awareness  of  social  influence  and  awareness  of  con- 
formity to  this  social  influence. 

The  questionnaire  given  to  subjects  also  contained  an  open-ended 
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question  that  asked  subjects  why  they  thought  they  made  the  choices  they 
did.    This  question  was  employed  to  assess  subjects'  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  real  purpose  of  the  experiment  as  well  as  to  ascertain  subjects' 
ideas  concerning  the  experiment  in  general. 

Two  other  items  on  the  questionnaire  asked  subjects  to  rate  how 
often  their  groups,  including  themselves,  were  unanimous  on  prefer- 
ences, to  rate  how  free  they  felt  to  choose  any  of  the  alternatives  on  the 
stimulus  preference  task,  and  to  rate  how  important  they  considered  the 
personality  variable  "social  sensitivity."^    These  items  were  treated 
as  filler  items. 

Design  summary 

The  design  was  a2x2x2x2  factorial  with  two  levels  of  behav- 
ioral style  (Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus),  two  levels  of  importance 
of  freedom  (High  and  Low),  two  levels  of  effect  dependence  (High  and 
Low),  and  two  levels  of  bogus  figure  preference  (High  Density  and  Low 
Density),    In  addition,  there  were  two  control  groups.    A  Consensus 
Control  group  was  conducted  with  a  smaller  size  group  (total  of  three 

^This  item  was  left  over  from  some  earlier  pretesting  sessions. 
As  it  was  the  only  discarded  item  from  the  pretesting  sessions  on  that 
page  of  the  questionnaire,  it  was  decided  to  continue  using  the  sheets  and 
simply  to  consider  it  as  a  filler  item,  not  analyzing  the  responses  to  it. 
Subjects  had  been  told  that  it  might  not  always  be  obvious  why  some  of 
the  questions  were  being  asked  but  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.    During  the  course  of  the  experiment  no  special  problems 
appeared  with  regard  to  subjects  being  asked  this  question. 
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rather  than  four  as  in  the  experimental  groups).    This  control  group  was 
also  crosscut  by  the  latter  three  factors,   importance  of  freedom,  effect 
dependence,  and  bogus  figure  preference.    The  second  control  group  was 
one  in  which  subjects  were  not  exposed  to  possible  social  influence  from 
the  other  members  of  their  group.    This  control  group  was  crosscut  by 
the  importance  of  freedom  and  dependence  factors. 

Groups  of  subjects  were  asked  to  express  their  preferences  one 
at  a  time  on  a  number  of  two  alternative  trials.    These  trials  were  con- 
ducted under  "public"  conditions  and  each  subject  expressed  her  prefer- 
ences after  each  of  three  other  subjects  had  ostensibly  expressed  her 
judgment.    These  responses  constituted  the  main  dependent  measure. 
Subjects  were  exposed  either  to  all  three  other  subjects  as  a  consensus 
or  to  two  subjects  in  agreement  but  a  third  subject  differing  from  the 
first  two.    Following  the  public  trials,   some  additional  trials  were  con- 
ducted under  private  responding  conditions.    These  trials  included  some 
trials  repeated  from  the  public  trials  in  order  to  examine  the  persistence 
of  influence  and  some  new  trials  containing  new,  similar  judgments,  in 
order  to  examine  possible  generalization  of  influence.    Subjects  also 
responded  to  a  number  of  written  items  including  ratings  of  the  other 
subjects,  questions  to  assess  perceptions  of  the  experimental  situation, 
and  manipulation  checks  . 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

!  Treatment  of  Data 

For  the  statistical  analysis  of  results,  subjects  were  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  one  another.    Although  the  subjects  were  run  in  groups, 
there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  group  interaction  at  the  beginning  of 
each  experimental  session,  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another  by 
shields  during  the  experimental  trials,  and  subjects  were  unable  to  asso- 
ciate other  individual  subjects  with  their  answers  during  the  experi- 
mental trials.    Furthermore,  subjects  within  each  experimental  group 
were  randomly  assigned  to  the  Importance  of  Freedom  and  Dependence 
conditions;  thus,  these  conditions  were  conducted  simultaneously  with 
the  experimenter  blind  to  the  particular  Dependence  and  Importance  of 
Freedom  conditions  to  which  subjects  were  assigned.    Moreover,  sub- 
jects were  separated  from  one  another  prior  to  the  manipulation  of 
influence  processes. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  a  dummy  factor  "Q"  with  seven  levels 
was  created.    If  you  ignore  the  No  Influence  Control  conditions,  the 
experimental  design  is  a  complete  3x2x2x2  factorial  design.  For 
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some  analyses  it  is  important  to  include  the  No  Influence  Control  condi- 
tions.   In  order  to  obtain  a  test  of  all  the  factors  in  the  design  (behavioral 
style,  importance  of  freedom,  dependence,  and  bogus  figure  preference) 
and  their  interactions  in  a  single  analysis  of  variance,  the  dummy  factor 
Q  was  constructed.    The  factor  included  the  six  cells  created  by  cross - 
cutting  the  three  levels  of  behavioral  style  (Consensus,  Broken  Con- 
sensus, and  the  Consensus  Control  condition)  by  the  two  levels  of  bogus 
figure  preference  plus  the  No  Influence  control.    Three  sets  of  contrasts 
among  the  levels  of  the  dummy  factor  Q  were  constructed.    One  set  gives 
a  test  of  the  main  effect  of  bogus  figure  preference,  one  set  gives  a  test 
of  the  main  effect  of  behavioral  style,  and  the  third  set  gives  a  test  of 
the  interaction.  ^ 


The  test  of  the  main  effect  of  bogus  figure  preference  is  given  by 
a  single  degree  of  freedom  contrast,  Ql,  among  the  levels  of  the  dummy 
factor  Q  comparing  the  three  high  density  cells  with  the  three  low  density 
cells  ignoring  the  No  Influence  Control  cell.    The  set  of  contrasts  testing 
the  main  effect  of  behavioral  style  includes  two  single  degree  of  freedom 
contrasts  comparing  the  levels  of  the  behavioral  style  variable  where  the 
high  and  low  density  distinction  is  present  and  ignoring  the  No  Influence 
condition,    A  third  single  degree  of  freedom  contrast  in  this  set  com- 
pares the  average  of  the  cells  where  the  first  three  levels  of  behavioral 
style  are  represented  with  the  No  Influence  Control  condition  in  which 
the  fourth  level  of  behavioral  style  is  represented.    Because  the  test  of 
the  main  effect  of  behavioral  style,  Q2,  includes  three  single  degree  of 
freedom  contrasts,  the  test  of  Q2  has  three  degrees  of  freedom  asso- 
ciated with  it.    The  test  of  the  interaction  between  bogus  figure  prefer- 
ence and  behavioral  style  consists  of  two  single  degree  of  freedom  con- 
trasts comparing  the  effect  of  density  at  the  three  different  levels  of 
behavioral  style  where  the  density  distinction  is  present.    The  No  Influ- 
ence Control  is  ignored  in  the  interaction  because  the  bogus  figure  pref- 
erence variable  is  not  represented  there.    Because  two  single  degree  of 
freedom  contrasts  are  involved  in  the  interaction  of  bogus  figure 
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Employing  this  Q  factor  and  special  contrasts,  a  number  of  multi- 
variate analyses  of  variance  were  performed  on  particular  measures 
followed  by  univariate  tests  (Clyde,  Cramer,  &  Sherin,   1966;  Cramer, 
1967).    Additional  analyses  were  performed  on  the  data  not  including  the 
No  Influence  Control  conditions.    In  these  analyses  the  Consensus  Con- 
trol condition  was  treated  as  a  third  level  of  behavioral  style. 

• 

Check  on  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Manipulations 
Importance  of  behavioral  freedom 

With  a  set  of  orthogonal  contrasts  employing  the  dummy  Q  factor, 
as  described  previously,  an  analysis  of  variance  was  computed  to  test 
the  main  effects  and  interactions  of  behavioral  style,  importance  of  free- 
dom, dependence,  and  bogus  figure  preference  on  subjects'  responses  to  | 
the  question,   "How  important  was  it  to  you  to  be  accurate  in  making  and  j 
in  indicating  your  own  preferences  on  the  stimulus  preference  task?  "  This 
analysis  includes  the  data  from  all  cells  of  the  design.     Beneath  the  ques- 
tion  was  a  31 -point  scale  running  from  0  =  "Not  at  All  Important"  to 
30  =  "Very  Important.  "    This  question  was  an  attempt  to  assess  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  manipulation  of  importance  of  behavioral  freedom.    The  j 

analysis  revealed  no  significant  main  effects  or  interactions  on  this  | 

j 

measure  (Table  15,  Appendix  D) .    Of  particular  interest,  the  main  effect  ; 

  I 

preference  and  behavioral  style,  Q3,  the  test  of  Q3  has  two  degrees  of  \ 
freedom  associated  with  it.  The  weights  for  these  contrasts  are  given  [ 
in  Appendix  C. 
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for  importance  of  freedom  failed  to  reach  significance  (F  =  1.46;  df  = 
1,  88;  n,  s.).  ^    The  means  for  the  High  and  Low  Importance  of  Freedom 
conditions  were  25.6  and  24.3,  respectively. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  means  for  both  High  and  Low  Importance 
of  Freedom  conditions,  all  subjects  tended  to  rate  the  importance  of 
making  and  indicating  their  own  preferences  very  high.  Conceivably, 
the;  failure  of  the  manipulation  check  to  differentiate  between  the  High 
and  Low  Importance  of  Freedom  conditions  may  have  been  due  to  social 
desirability.    Subjects  may  have  felt  it  more  socially  desirable  to  mark 
the  scale  on  the  high  rather  than  low  end  of  the  continuum,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  experimenter  would  be  seeing  their  responses.  Conformity 
results,  as  will  be  presented  later,  showed  a  significant  interaction  of 
the  importance  of  freedom  variable  with  the  behavioral  style  variable. 
These  highly  reliable  effects  suggest  that  the  importance  of  freedom 
manipulation  was,  indeed,  successful  in  effecting  different  experimental 
conditions,  although  these  were  not  detected  by  the  attempt  to  check  the 
manipulation . 

Difference  between  most  preferred  and 
least  preferred  jobs 

The  ratings  of  the  jobs  in  the  second  experiment  were  an  indirect 

attempt  to  measure  the  manipulation  of  effect  dependence;  that  is,  an 


All  tests  of  significance  are  two -tailed. 
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attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  subjects  were  con- 
cerned about  the  outcome  that  either  was  (High  Dependence)  or  was  not 
(Low  Dependence)  controlled  by  the  other  members  of  their  group.  It 
was  assumed  that,  to  the  extent  that  a  subject  differentiated  (in  desir- 
ability) among  the  different  jobs  in  the  second  experiment,  she  would  be 
concerned  about  her  dependence  upon  other  subjects. 

The  set  of  orthogonal  contrasts  employing  the  Q  factor  was  used 
to  compute  a  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  on  the  ratings  of 
the  most  desired  and  the  least  desired  jobs  to  be  performed  in  the  ficti-  • 
tious  second  experiment.    The  scale  on  which  these  ratings  were  made 
ran  from  0  =  "Not  at  All  Desirable"  to  30  =  "Very  Desirable."  The 
analysis  revealed  a  highly  significant  difference  in  the  rating  of  the  most 
and  least  preferred  jobs  (F  =  478.  91;  df  =  1,  88;  p  <  .  001).    The  mean 
for  the  most  preferred  job  was  27.  3  and  the  mean  for  the  least  preferred 
job  was  9.  5.    Clearly,  subjects  differentiated  between  the  different  jobs 
to  be  performed  in  the  second  experiment  on  the  basis  of  desirability. 
The  analysis  of  the  ratings  revealed  no  other  main  effects  or  inter- 
actions to  be  significant  (Table  1q  Appendix  D) . 

Manipulation  of  behavioral  style 

Only  subjects  in  the  Consensus,  Broken  Consensus,  and  Consensus 
Control  conditions  answered  the  questions  assessing  the  perception  of 
consensus  and  majority  preference;  necessarily,  subjects  in  the  No 
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Influence  Control  condition  did  not,    A  3  (levels  of  behavioral  style)  x 
2  (levels  of  importance  of  freedom)  x  2  (levels  of  dependence)  x  2 
(levels  of  bogus  figure  preference)  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
was  computed  on  the  responses  to  the  following  two  questions:    (1)  "How 
often  was  there  unanimous  agreement  in  your  group  on  a  preference 
(regardless  of  or  ignoring  yourself)?"  and  (2)  "How  often  did  a  majority 
of  your  group  agree  on  a  preference?"    Each  of  the  questions  was 
answered  on  a  31 -point  scale  running  from  0  =  "Never"  to  30  =  "Very 
Often."    The  analysis  revealed  a  highly  reliable  difference  among  con- 
ditions due  to  a  main  effect  of  behavioral  style  (multivariate  F  =  69.09; 
df  =  4,  142;  p  <  ,001)  (Table  17,  Appendix  D) .    The  univariate  analysis 
of  the  responses  to  the  question  on  unanimity  also  revealed  a  highly 
reliable  main  effect  for  behavioral  style  (F  =  275.09;  df  =  2,72;  p  <  .001). 
An  a  priori  contrast  comparing  the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus 
conditions  showed  unanimity  to  be  perceived  reliably  m.ore  often  in  the 
Consensus  than  Broken  Consensus  conditions  (F  =  477.  11;  df  =  1,72; 
p  <  ,001),    The  mean  rating  for  Consensus  subjects  was  29.78,  while 


N.  B.    Quite  a  number  of  statistical  tests  were  performed  to 
analyze  the  data  from  this  experiment,  thus  increasing  the  probability 
of  a  Type  I  error.    Where  multivariate  tests  are  involved,  univariate 
tests  were  only  examined  following  multivariate  tests  showing  reliable 
or  at  least  marginally  reliable  effects.    Furthermore,  univariate  tests 
are  reported  only  for  effects  of  p  <  .05  as  a  step  to  avoid  further  infla- 
tion of  the  probability  of  a  Type  I  error.    Complete  summaries  of  uni- 
variate tests  are  reported  in  the  tables  in  the  appendices  for  readers 
interested  in  this  information. 
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the  mean  rating  for  Broken  Consensus  subjects  was  4.38. 

A  second  a  priori  contrast  was  computed  comparing  the  Broken 
Consensus  conditions  with  the  Consensus  Control  conditions.  Again, 
supporting  the  success  of  the  manipulation,  Consensus  Control  subjects 
rated  unanimity  as  having  occurred  reliably  more  often  than  did  Broken 
Consensus  subjects  (F  =417.64;  df  =  1,72;  p  <  .001).    The  mean  rating 
for  Consensus  Control  subjects  was  29.  25  compared  to  4.38  for  the 
Broken  Consensus  subjects.    Clearly,  the  manipulation  of  consensus  was 
successful. 

The  univariate  test  for  the  main  effect  for  behavioral  style  on  the 
responses  to  the  second  question,  the  rating  of  the  frequency  with  which 
a  majority  of  the  group  expressed  the  same  preference,  revealed  that 
effect  to  be  reliable  (F  =  23,94;  df  =  2,72;  p  <  .001).    Again,  a  contrast 
comparing  Consensus  conditions  with  Broken  Consensus  conditions 
showed  that  Consensus  subjects  reliably  perceived  a  majority  as  having 
occurred  more  often  than  did  Broken  Consensu.s  subjects  (F  =  38.82; 
df  =  1,72;  p  <  .001).    A  contrast  comparing  Consensus  Control  subjects 
with  Broken  Consensus  subjects  showed  the  same  pattern  (F  =  39.  34; 
df  =  1,72;  p  <  ,001).    The  means  for  those  comparisons  are  as  follows: 
Consensus,  27.51;  Consensus  Control,  28.56;  and  Broken  Consensus, 
15.  63.    Clearly,  the  manipulation  of  behavioral  style  in  the  form  of  con- 
sistency and  inconsistency  among  members  was  successful. 
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Conformity  Findings 
The  primary  data  of  the  experiment  were  the  expressions  of  pref- 
erence on  the  public  figure  preference  trials.    These  data  were  scored 
in  terms  of  frequency  of  agreement  with  the  bogus  majority  and  are 
referred  to  as  the  public  conformity  scores.    Before  considering  these 
data  in  the  experimental  conditions,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
responses  to  these  figures,  ioCo,  the  expressed  preferences,  in  the 
absence  of  social  influence. 

No  Influence  Control  conditions 

A  2  x  2  analysis  of  variance  with  two  levels  of  importance  of  free- 
dom and  two  levels  of  effect  dependence  was  performed  on  the  "public" 
conformity  measure  for  the  No  Influence  Control  group  data.    No  differ- 
ences were  obtained  due  to  main  effects  or  interaxtions  (largest  F  <  1) 
(Table  20,  Appendix  D) .    An  additional  question  of  interest  within  the  No 
Influence  Control  conditions  was  the  extent  to  which  the  high  density  or 
low  density  figures  v/ere  preferred.    Overall,  47,5%  of  the  preferences 
were  high  density  figures  and  52.  5%  were  low  density  figures  (76  versus 
84  choices).    Thus,  it  seems  possible  to  conclude  that  there  was  no 
clear  preference  for  one  type  of  figure  over  another  in  the  absence  of 
influence. 

In  order  to  test  the  predictions  made  from  the  Moscovici  and 
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Faucheux  position,  the  dependence  position,  and  from  reactance  theory, 
further  analysis  of  the  data  as  will  now  be  presented  was  performed. 

Conformity  with  exposure  to  influence 

A  3  (levels  of  behavioral  style)  x  2  (levels  of  importance  of  free- 
dom) X  2  (levels  of  dependence)  x  2  (levels  of  bogus  figure  preference) 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  computed  on  the  following  two 
measures:    conformity  on  public  trial's  and  conformity  on  private  trials. 
The  analysis  revealed  reliable  differences  in  conformity  due  to  a  main 
effect  of  behavioral  style  (multivariate  F  =  2.89;  df  =  4,  142;  p  <  .  02) 
and  an  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  importance  of  freedom  (multi- 
variate F  =  3.29;  df  =  4,  142;  p  <  .01),  and  a  marginally  reliable  main 
effect  of  bogus  figure  preference  (multivariate  F  =  2.  38;  df  =  2,  71; 
p  <  .  10)  (see  Table  1). 

According  to  the  dependence  position,  conformity  should  be  greater 
under  high  dependence  than  under  low  dependence.  Moreover,  if  depen- 
dence is  a  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation,  then,  accord- 
ing to  reactance  theory  (Brehm,  1966),  there  should  be  an  interaction  of 
dependence  and  importance  of  freedom.  The  overall  multivariate  analy- 
sis of  variance  revealed  no  reliable  effects  involving  dependence,  neither 
a  main  effect  for  dependence  nor  any  interactions  involving  that  variable 
(see  Table  1,  and  Tables  21  and  22,  Appendix  D) . 

The  univariate  analyses  on  the  public  conformity  measure  following 
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the  multivariate  analyses  showed  the  main  effect  for  behavioral  style  to 
be  highly  significant  (F  =  4,  37;  df  =  2,  72;  p  <  .  02)  as  well  as  the  inter- 
action of  behavioral  style  and  importance  of  freedom  (F  =  6.23;  df  =  2,  72 
p  <  .003).    Although  the  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  showed  the 
main  effect  for  bogus  figure  preference  to  be  only  marginally  reliable 
(p  <  ,  10),  the  univariate  analysis  on  the  public  conformity  scores  showed 
the  effect  to  be  significant  (F  =  6,23;  df  =  2,72;  p  <  ,003).    While  this 
effect  had  not  been  expected,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  had  not  revealed  any  reliable  interactions  of  this 
variable  with  any  of  the  others.    Conceivably,  influence  involving  the 
high  density  figures  was  somehow  more  credible  than  influence  involving 
the  low  density  ones.    The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  public  con- 
formity are  presented  in  Table  2, 

If  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  notion  of  consistency  as  a  source  of 
influence  is  correct,  then  agreement  with  the  majority  should  be  greater 
under  Consensus  conditions  than  under  Broken  Consensus  conditions. 
In  addition,  conformity  should  be  greater  in  the  Consensus  Control  con- 
dition than  in  the  Broken  Consensus  condition.    Finally,  Moscovici  and 
Faucheux  do  not  expect  differences  between  the  Consensus  and  Con- 
sensus Control  conditions. 

A  number  of  a  priori  contrasts  were  then  performed  to  examine 
these  effects  further.    A  special  contrast  comparing  Consensus  condi- 
tions with  Broken  Consensus  was  computed  and  showed  that  public 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed 
on  Public  and  Private  Conformity  Data 


df  df 


Source 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

4 

142 

2.  89 

<  .  02 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

2 

71 

2.  38 

<  .  10 

S  X  I 

4 

142 

3.  29 

<  .  01 

S  X  D 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

4 

142 

1.43 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

71 

1.61 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Using  Wilks  lambda  criteria  with  Rao's  approximate  F  test. 
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agreement  with  the  majority  was  reliably  greater  in  Consensus  condi- 
tions than  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions  (F  =  7,  24;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .  009). 
The  mean  agreement  with  the  majority  was  4.  9  in  Consensus  conditions 
and  3.  6  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions  (out  of  a  possible  8). 

A  second  special  contrast  comparing  Broken  Consensus  with  the 
Consensus  Control  conditions  was  computed.    Reliably  greater  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  was  found  among  the  Consensus  Control  subjects 
than  among  Broken  Consensus  subjects  (F  =  7.02;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .01), 
The  mean  agreement  with  the  majority  was  5.0  for  Consensus  Control 
subjects  compared  to  3.6  for  Broken  Consensus  subjects. 

A  third  special  contrast  comparing  Consensus  Control  with  Con- 
sensus failed  to  reveal  a  reliable  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions (F  <  1;  df  =  1,  72).    The  means  for  Consensus  Control  and  Con- 
sensus were  5.  0  and  4.  9,  respectively. 

The  means  for  each  of  the  above  special  contrasts  are  presented 
in  Table  3.    The  results  of  these  contrasts  support  Moscovici  and 
Faucheux's  position. 

Table  3 


Public  Conformity  by  Behavioral  Style 


Consensus 

Broken  Consensus 

Consensus  Control 

4.9 

3.6 

5,  0 

Note.  --Forty  subjects  each  in  the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus 
conditions;  sixteen  subjects  in  the  Consensus  Control  condition. 
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If  the  reactance  theory  interpretation  is  correct,  there  should  be 
an  interaction  between  behavioral  style  and  importance  of  freedom.  In 
Consensus  conditions  conformity  should  be  greater  under  low  importance 
freedom  than  under  high  importance  freedom.    In  Broken  Consensus 
conditions  conformity  should  be  less,  in  general,  than  in  the  Consensus - 
Low  Importance  Freedom  condition,  and  it  is  expected  that  conformity 
should  differ  less  as  a  function  of  importance  of  freedom  than  in  the  Con- 
sensus conditions,    A  special  contrast  was  computed  to  examine  the 
behavioral  style  x  importance  of  freedom  interaction  within  the  Con- 
sensus and  Broken  Consensus  conditions.    The  multivariate  and  uni- 
variate analyses  of  variance  had  shown  the  overall  interaction  to  be  reli- 
able (p  <  .01  and  p  <  .003).    The  special  contrast  showed  the  interaction 
of  the  two  variables  to  be  highly  significant  (F  =  IZ,  28;  df  =  1,  72;  p  < 
.001).    Under  Consensus  conditions  conformity  was  greater  under  low 
importance  freedom  than  under  high  importance  freedom,  while  under 
broken  consensus  conformity  v/as  less  under  low  importance  freedom 
than  under  high  importance  freedom.    The  means  for  each  of  those  con- 
ditions are  shown  in  Table  4.    While  the  interaction  generally  supports 
the  prediction  derived  from  reactance  theory,  the  results  in  the  Broken 
Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom  condition  were  somewhat  less  than 
had  been  expected. 

A  special  contrast  was  also  computed  to  examine  the  behavioral 
style  X  importance  of  freedom  interaction  within  Consensus  Control  and 
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Table  4 

Means  for  Public  Conformity  Data  by  Behavioral  Style 
and  Importance  of  Freedom 


Behavioral  Style 


Importance  of  Freedom 
High  Importance  Low  Importance 


Cons  ensus 


Broken  Consensus 


Consensus  Control 


4.  20 
4.  60 
4.  88 


5.  65 
2.  60 
5.  13 


Note.  -  -Twenty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
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Broken.  Consensus  conditions.    Again  the  interaction  was  found  to  be 
reliable  (F  =  6.50;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .  0 1) .    The  interaction  resembles  that 
within  the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  conditions.    Conformity  in 
the  Consensus  Control  condition  was  greater  under  low  importance  free- 
dom than  under  high  importance  freedom;  in  the  Broken  Consensus  con- 
dition conformity  was  less  in  the  high  importance  freedom  condition 
than  in  the  low  importance  freedom  condition.    The  means  for  each  of 
these  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

These  resxilts  also  tend  to  give  some  support  to  the  predictions 
suggested  by  reactance  theory  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interaction 
within  the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  conditions. 

Particularly  relevant  to  reactance  theory  is  the  comparison  within 
the  Consensus  conditions  of  the  High  and  Low  Importance  Freedom  con- 
ditions.   An  a  priori  contrast  comparing  the  conformity  of  High 
Importance  Freedom-Consensus  subjects  with  the  conformity  of  Low 
Importance  Freedom-Consensus  subjects  showed  reliably  less  conformity 
under  High  Importance  Freedom-Consensus  than  under  Low  Importance 
Freedom-Consensus  (4.  2  vs.  5.  65;  F  =  4.  34;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .05).  This 
finding  confirms  the  prediction  derived  from  reactance  theory  that  less 
conformity  should  occur  the  more  important  the  freedom  to  make  and  to 
indicate  one's  own  preference  when  there  is  influence  to  conform. 

Comparison  with  a  theoretical  mean  for  no  influence.    Since  there 
were  no  significant  differences  among  the  conditions  in  the  No  Influence 
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conditions  and  since  there  was  no  preference  for  one  type  of  figure  over 
the  other,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assess  influence  in  the  experimental 
groups  by  comparison  with  a  theoretical  mean  for  no  influence.    In  the 
present  case,  that  mean  level  of  agreement  with  the  majority  that  would 
occur  by  chance  is  4,0  (out  of  a  possible  8).    Comparison  of  the  public 
conformity  responses  from  each  of  the  experimental  groups  involved  in 
the  reliable  behavioral  style  x  importance  of  freedom  interaction  was 
made  with  this  theoretical  mean. 

Comparison  of  the  level  of  agreement  in  the  Consensus -Low  Impor- 
tance Freedom  condition,  mean  =  5.  65-,  with  the  theoretical  mean  of 
agreement  by  chance  {4„0)  revealed  a  significant  positive  effect  of  influ- 
ence in  that  condition  (t  =  3.35;  df  =  19;  p  <  .01).    Comparison  of  the 
responses  in  the  Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom  condition  (mean  = 
4.  2)  with  the  theoretical  mean  revealed  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reject 
the  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  the  two  (t  <  1;  df  =  19;  n.  s, ). 
Agreement  with  the  majority  in  the  Broken  Consensus -Low  Importance 
Freedom  condition,  a  mean  of  2»  6,  was  found  to  be  reliably  less  than 
the  theoretical  mean  for  agreement  by  chance  (t  =  2.97;  df  =  19;  p  <  .01). 
Finally,  comparing  the  level  of  agreement  in  the  Broken  Consensus - 
High  Importance  Freedom  conditions,  4.6,  with  the  theoretical  mean 
revealed  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  two 
means  v/ere  not  different  (t  =  1.09;  df  =19;  n.s.). 

These  comparisons  provide  evidence  that  conformity  or  agreement 
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with  the  majority  greater  than  the  amount  to  be  expected  by  chance 
occurred  in  the  Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom  condition.  Agree- 
ment with  the  majority  in  the  Broken  Consensus -Low  Importance  Free- 
dom condition  was  significantly  less  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 
Finally,  the  agreement  with  the  majority  in  both  the  Consensus -High 
Importance  Freedom  condition  and  in  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Impor- 
tance Freedom  condition  was  no  different  than  what  would  be  expected  by 
chance  alone. 

Evidence  that  conformity  occurred  in  the  Consensus -Low  Impor- 
tance Freedom  condition  but  not  the  Consensus -High  Importance  Free- 
dom condition  provides  support  for  the  predictions  derived  from  react- 
ance theory  but  suggests  that  some  qualification  is  needed  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Moscovici  and  Faucheux.  While  the  results  in  the  Broken  Con- 
sensus-High Importance  Freedom  condition  fit  with  expectations  from 
both  the  reactance  and  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  positions,  the  low  level 
of  agreement  with  the  majority  was  less  than  expected. 

Private  conformity.    The  univariate  analysis  of  variance  on  the 
private  conformity  data  showed  only  the  behavioral  style  x  importance  of 
freedom  interaction  to  be  reliable  (F  =  3.47;  df  =  2,  72;  p  <  .04),  Again, 
special  contrasts  were  employed  to  explore  the  interaction. 

A  special  contrast  was  computed  to  examine  the  behavioral  style  x 
importance  of  freedom  interaction  within  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
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Consensus  conditions.    The  interaction  was  found  to  be  reliable  (F  = 
5.  85;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .  02) .    A  second  special  contrast  was  computed  to 
examine  the  same  interaction  within  the  Consensus  Control  and  Broken 
Consensus  conditions.    Again,  the  result  showed  the  interaction  to  be 
reliable  (F  =  6,42;  df  =  1,72;  p  <  .02).    The  means  for  these  interactions 
are  presented  in  Table  5  ,    Conformity  on  these  private  scores  showed 
much  the  same  pattern  of  results  as  the  public  conformity  scores  had 
shown.    Frequency  of  agreement  with  the  ma,jority  in  the  Consensus  con- 
ditions was  greater  under  low  importance  freedom  than  under  high 
importance  freedom;  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions,  frequency  of 
agreement  with  the  majority  was  greater  under  high  importance  freedom 
than  under  low  importance  freedom.    None  of  the  other  effects  shown  to 
be  significant  on  the  multivariate  analysis  were  found  to  be  significant. 

Repeated  and  generalization  judgments 

Since  the  private  conformity  trials  were  composed  of  figures 
repeated  from  the  public  trials  and  some  new  figures,  included  to  examine 
possible  generalization  of  the  effects  of  influence  to  new,  similar  judg- 
ments, further  analysis  in  the  form  of  a  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance  was  computed  on  the  conformity  data  to  explore  further  the 
persistence  of  influence  effects.    From  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  posi- 
tion it  is  possible  to  derive  that  such  effects  will  persist  both  on  the 
repeated  figures  and  new  similar  judgments.    The  analysis  was  also 
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Table  5 


Means  for  Private  Conformity  Data  by  Behavioral 
Style  and  Importance  of  Freedom 


Behavioral  Style 

Importance 

of  Freedom 

High  Importance 

Low  Importance 

Consensus 

3.  95 

4.  55 

Broken  Consensus 

4.  80 

2.  80 

Consensus  Control 

4.  63 

5.  38 

Note.  -  -Twenty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
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performed  to  examine  the  possible  persistence  of  the  effects  of  react- 
ance although  no  firm  predictions  were  advanced. 

A  3  (levels  of  behavioral  style)  x  2  (levels  of  importance  of  free- 
dom) X  2  (levels  of  dependence)  x  2  (levels  of  bogus  figure  preference)  x 
2  (times  judged)  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the 
following  two  measures:    (1)  the  repeated  figures  (those  figures  presented 
under  public  conditions  and  repeated  under  private  conditions)  and  (2) 
the  generalization  figures  (comparing  public  judgments  with  judgments 
on  new,  similar  figures).    The  multivariate  analysis  revealed  a  highly 
significant  main  effect  for  bogus  figure' preference  (multivariate  F  = 
5.83;  df  =  2,  71;  p  <  .005),  a  highly  significant  interaction  of  behavioral 
style  and  importance  of  behavioral  freedom  (F  =  4.77;  df  -  4,  14;  p  < 
.001),  a  highly  significant  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  bogus  figure 
preference  (F  =  5,00;  df  =  4,  142;  p  <  .001),  and  a  significant  interaction 
of  behavioral  style,  bogus  figure  preference,  and  times  judged 
(F  =  3.40;  df  =  4,  142;  p  <  .01)  (see  Table  6).    Univariate  analyses  were 
performed  on  these  effects  to  further  examine  them. 

Repeated  figures.    On  the  repeated  figures  the  reliable  main  effect 
for  bogus  figure  preference  revealed  that  subjects  agreed  more  often 
with  the  majority  preferring  high  density  figures  than  with  the  majority 
preferring  low  density  figures  (F  =  8.70;  df  =  1,72;  p  <  .004).    Also,  on 
the  repeated  figures  the  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  importance  of 
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Table  6 

Summary  of  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Repeated 
Figures  and  Generalization  Figures 


df  df 

Source  Hypothesis      Error  F  p 


Between  subjects 


Behavioral  Style  (S) 

4 

•142 

1.  55 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

2 

71 

2.  85 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

o 

71 
r  i 

n.  s . 

Bnciic;  T<^icri'i're  T-*reference  (F^ 

2 

71 

5.  83 

.  005 

S  X  T 

4 

142 

4.  77 

.  001 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  F 

4 

142 

5.  00 

.  001 

T  X  D 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

T  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

n  X  F 

2  " 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  D 

Ww?   ^    X    -A.  X-/ 

4 

142 

1.19 

n,  s . 

S  X  T  X  F 

VJ    It*.    X  X 

4 

142 

2.  20 

n.  s . 

vS  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

T  X  D  X  F 

X         xy  X 

2 

71 

2.  22 

n.  s . 

-A.    X           X-/    -A.  X 

4 

142 

1.  22 

n.  s . 

Within  subjects 

TiTY^p^  F f p t fl  /T"^ 

XXXi-XC^O     X     X  COCillU^VJ.     1    J_  1 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

s 

4 

142 

1.  49 

n.  s. 

I 

2 

71 

1.01 

n.  s. 

D 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D 

4 

142 

1.  34 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

4 

142 

3.  40 

.  01 

I  X  D 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

1 
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freedom  was  found  to  be  reliable  (univariate  F  =  8 .  28 ;  df  =  2,  7 2;  p  < 
.001)  as  was  the  interaction  of  behavioral  style,  bogus  figure  preference, 
and  times  judged  (F  =  4,  61;  df  =  2,  72;  p  <  .  02) .    These  effects  were 
further  examined  with  special  contrasts. 

A  special  contrast  was  computed  to  examine  the  behavioral  style 
X  importance  of  freedom  interaction  within  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  conditions.    The  contrast  showed  the  interaction  to  be  reliable 
(F  =  16,  21;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .  001).    A  second  special  contrast  computed  to 
examine  the  behavioral  style  x  importance  of  freedom  interaction  within 
the  Broken  Consensus  and  Consensus  Qontrol  conditions  also  showed  the 
interaction  to  be  reliable  (F  =  7.76;  df  =  1,72;  p  <  .007).    The  means  for 
the  interaction  are  presented  in  Table  7  .  ^    This  interaction  showed  that 
conformity  to  the  majority  under  both  Consensus  and  Consensus  Control 
was  less  under  high  importance  freedom  than  under  low  importance  free- 
dom, while  under  Broken  Consensus  conformity  was  greater  under  high 
importance  freedom  than  under  low  importance  freedom. 

These  results  provide  evidence  that  the  effects  of  influence  and 
reactance  that  occurred  under  public  responding  conditions  persisted 
into  the  private  trials. 

Special  contrasts  were  also  employed  to  explore  the  behavioral 
style  X  bogus  figure  preference  x  times  judged  interaction.    The  special 

^A  table  of  the  means  for  the  conformity  scores  on  the  repeated 
figures  presented  during  the  public  trials  and  for  the  repeated  figures 
presented  during  the  private  trials  appears  in  Appendix  D{Table  24). 
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contrast  examining  the  interaction  within  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  conditions  showed  the  interaction  to  be  reliable  within  these 
conditions  (F  =  4o69;df=l,72;p<,03).    A  second  special  contrast 
exanaining  the  interaction  within  the  Broken  Consensus  and  Consensus 
Control  conditions  also  showed  the  interaction  to  be  reliable  (F  =  8.48; 
df  =  1,  72;  p  <  ,005),    A  third  special  contrast  examining  the  behavioral 
style  X  bogus  figure  preference  x  times  judged  interaction  within  the 
Consensus  and  Consensus  Control  condition  failed  to  show  a  reliable 
effect  (F  <  1;  df  -  1,72;  n,s,).    The  means  for  the  changes  on  the 
repeated  figures  from  public  to  private  conditions  for  this  interaction 
are  presented  in  Table  8  . 

Subjects  in  the  Consensus -Low  Density  condition  showed  a  greater 
decrease  in  conformity  from  public  to  private  trials  than  did  subjects  in 
the  Consensus -High  Density  condition.    Subjects  in  the  Broken  Consensus 
Low  Density  condition  shov/ed  an  increase  in  conformity  to  the  majority 
from  public  to  private  trials  while  those  in  the  Broken  Consensus -High 
Density  condition  showed  a  slight  decrease  across  the  sets  of  trials. 
Finally,  subjects  in  the  Consensus  Control -Low  Density  condition 
showed  a  decrease  in  conformity  from  public  to  private  trials,  while 
subjects  in  the  Consensus  Control -High  Density  condition  showed  an 
increase. 

This  finding,  somewhat  of  a  puzzling  one,  suggests  that  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  figures  over  time  somehow  affected  the  preferences  for 
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Means  for  the  Repeated  Figures  by  Behavioral  Style 
and  Importance  of  Freedom 


Behavioral  Style 


Importance  of  Freedom 
High  Importance         Low  Importance 


Consensus 


3.  65 


5.  50 


Broken  Consensus 


4.  65 


2.  70 


Consensus  Control 


4.  75 


5.  3i 


Note.  -  -Twenty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
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'  ■  Table  8 


Mean  Changes  for  the  Repeated  Figures  by  Behavioral 
Style  and  Bogus  Figure  Preference 


Behavioral  Style 

Bogus  Fij 

^ure  Preference 

High  Density 

Low  Density 

Consensus 

-.  30 

-.  55 

Broken  Consensus 

-.25 

.  50 

Consensus  Control 

.  38 

-.  50 

Note.  -  -Twenty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
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types  of  figures  and  interacted  with  the  behavioral  style  variable.  How- 
ever, the  actual  changes,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  of  means,  were 
not  very  large. 

The  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  had  revealed  a  significant 
interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  bogus  figure  preference  (F  ~  5.00; 
df  ~  4,  142;  p  <  ,001).    The  univariate  analysis  performed  on  the  repeated 
figures  showed  this  effect  to  be  only  marginally  reliable  (F  =  2.7;  df  = 
2,  72;  p  <  .074).    The  univariate  analysis  performed  on  the  generaliza- 
tion figures  did  not  show  the  effect  to  be  reliable  (F  =  1.0;  df  =  2,  72; 
n.  s . ) , 

Generalization  figures.    Univariate  analyses  on  data  from  the 
generalization  figures  revealed  only  the  behavioral  style  x  importance 
of  freedom  interaction  to  be  significant  (F  =  3.44;  df  =  2,  72;  p  <  .04). 

A  special  contrast  examining  that  interaction  within  the  Consensus 
and  Broken  Consensus  conditions  showed  the  interaction  to  be  reliable 
(F  =  6,  16;  df  =  1,  72;  p  <  .  02),    A  second  special  contrast  within  Broken 
Consensus  and  Consensus  Control  also  showed  the  interaction  of  behav- 
ioral style  and  importance  of  freedom  to  be  reliable  (F  =  6.  13;  df  =  1,  72; 
p  <  .016),    The  means  for  the  interaction  are  presented  in  Table  9. 
The  generalization  data  showed  much  the  same  pattern  as  the  public 

^A  table  of  the  means  for  the  generalization  conformity  scores 
under  private  conditions  appears  in  Appendix  D,  Table  26. 
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i  '  Table  9 

! 

Conformity  on  Generalization  Figures  by  Behavioral  Style 
and  Importance  of  Freedom 


Behavioral  Style 

Importance 

of  Freedom 

High  Importance 

Low  Importance 

Consensus 

8.  70 

9.  85 

Broken  Consensus 

9.40 

5.  40 

Consensus  Control 

9.  63 

10.  38 

Note.  -  -Twenty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
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conformity  data  and  as  the  repeated  figures  data.    Conformity  to  the 
majority  in  Consensus  conditions  was  less  under  high  importance  free- 
dom than  under  low  importance  freedom,  while  under  Broken  Consensus 
conformity  to  the  majority  was  greater  under  high  importance  freedom 
than  under  low  importance  freedom.    Greatest  agreement  with  the 
majority  occurred  in  the  Consensus -Low  Importance  of  Freedom  condi- 
tion. 

No  other  effects  found  to  be  reliable  on  the  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance  were  found  to  be  reliable. 

Perception  of  influence  to  conform 
and  perception  of  conformity 

Only  subjects  in  the  Consensus,  Broken  Consensus,  and  Consensus 

Control  conditions  responded  to  the  following  two  questions: 

1.  "Did  you  ever  feel  'swayed'  by  the  others  in  your  group  (whether  you 
gave  in  or  not)?"  and 

2.  "Did  you  ever  feel  'swayed'  enough  to  agree  with  others  in  your 
group?  " 

Both  questions  were  answered  on  31 -point  scales  running  from  0  = 


Responses  to  an  open-ended  question  asking  subjects  why  they 
made  or  thought  they  made  the  choices  they  did  on  the  stimulus  prefer- 
ence task  were  inspected  for  evidence  of  suspicion,  subjects'  ideas  about 
the  stimuli  and  experiment  in  general,  and  awareness  of  influence  from 
other  group  members.    There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  nature 
of  the  responses  to  this  item.    Responses  ranged  from  "I  really  don't 
know"  to  explanation  in  terms  of  their  own  moods  to  explanation  in  terms 
of  stimulus  properties.    A  few  subjects  did  evidence  awareness  of  influ- 
ence due  to  other  subjects'  preferences  during  the  trials.    Examples  of 
the  subjects'  responses  to  this  question  appear  in  Appendix  E. 
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"Never"  to  30  =  "Very  Often."   A  3  (levels  of  behavioral  style)  x  2 
(levels  of  importance  of  freedom)  x  2  (levels  of  dependence)  x  2  (levels 
of  bogus  figure  preference)  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  per- 
formed on  the  data  from  the  responses  to  these  two  questions.  The 
multivariate  analysis  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  for  bogus  figure 
preference  (F  =  3.93;  df  =  2,71;  p  <  ,02),  a  significant  interaction  of 
behavioral  style,  importance  of  freedom,  and  bogus  figure  preference 
(F  =  4.45;  df  =  4,  142;  p  <  .002)  (see  Table  10). 

The  univariate  analysis  of  variance  on  the  perception  of  influence  to 
conform  (question  1  above)  showed  none  of  the  effects  to  be  reliable 
(largest  F  <  1).    The  overall  mean  ranting  of  perceived  or  felt  influence  to 
conform  was  5.07. 

The  univariate  analysis  of  variance  on  the  perception  of  own  con- 
formity (question  2  above)  showed  the  main  effect  for  bogus  figure  pref- 
erence to  be  reliable  (F  =  4.82;  df  =  1,72;  p  <  .03),    The  reliable  main 
effect  for  bogus  figure  preference  revealed  that  subjects  rated  them- 
selves as  having  been  swayed  more  often  when  they  had  been  confronted 
with  a  majority  preferring  low  density  figures  than  when  confronted  with 
a  majority  preferring  high  density  figures  (means  of  4,0  vs.   1.6)  (0  = 
"Never";  30  =  "Very  Often").    The  conformity  data  showed  the  reverse 
to  be  the  case,  i.e.,  greater  conformity  in  the  High  Density  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  main  effect  for  bogus  figure  preference,  the 
interaction  of  behavioral  style,  importance  of  freedom,  and  bogus  figure 
preference  was  shown  to  be  reV  ble  (F  =  7.  92;  df  =  2,  72;  p  <  .001). 
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This  interaction  was  further  examined  with  special  contrasts.    A  special 
contrast  examining  the  interaction  within  the  two  levels  of  behavioral 
style.  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus,  showed  the  behavioral  style  x 
importance  of  freedom  x  bog\is  figure  preference  interaction  not  to  be 
reliable  within  these  conditions  (F  =  1.14;  df  =  1,72;  n.s.),    A  special 
contrast  examining  the  interaction  within  Broken  Consensus  and  Con- 
sensus Control  showed  the  behavioral  style  x  importance  of  freedom  x 
bogus  figure  preference  interaction  to  be  highly  reliable  (F  =  9.  61;  df  = 
1,  72;  p  <  o003)o    A  third  special  contrast  examining  the  interaction 
within  the  Consensus  and  Consensus  Control  conditions  showed  the  inter- 
action not  to  be  reliable  {F  =  3»  33;  df  =  1,72;  n.  s , ) , 

-    The  means  for  the  behavioral  style  x  importance  of  freedom  x 
bogus  figure  preference  interaction  are  presented  in  Table  11.    As  the 
previously  presented  contrasts  reveal,  the  interaction  was  not  reliable 
within  the  main  experimental  cells  of  this  experiment,  ioeo,  the  Con- 
sensus and  Broken  Consensus  conditions.    As  the  mea,ns  show,  subjects 
in  these  conditions  reported  very  little  conformity  on  their  part  to  others 
in  their  group.    From  the  means  one  can  also  see  that  subjects  in  most 
of  the  Coiisensus  Control  conditions  also  answered  this  question  on  the 
low  end  of  the  scale.    However,  subjects  in  the  Consensus  Control-Low 
Importance  of  Freedom-Low  Density  condition  (n  =  4)  reported  much 
more  conformity  than  did  other  subjects,  and  this  largely  accounts  for 
the  reliable  interaction.    Inspection  of  actual  conformity  scores  revealed 
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Table  10  • 

Summary  of  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed 
on  Data  from  "Perception  of  Influence  to  Conform" 
and  "Own  Conformity"  Questions 


df  df 


Source 

Hypothe  sis 

Error 

F 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

4 

142 

1 . 

40 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s . 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

2 

71 

3. 

93 

<  .02 

S  X  I 

4 

142 

1. 

96 

n.  s. 

S  X  D 

4 

142 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

4 

142 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

4 

142 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

4 

142 

4. 

45 

<  .002 

S  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

1. 

55 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

< 

1 

n.  s. 
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Table  11 

Means  for  the  "Own  Conformity"  Question  by  Behavioral 
Style,  Importance  of  Freedom,  and 
Bogus  Figure  Preference 


High  Importance 


Low  Importance 


High 
Density 


Low 
Density 


High 
Density 


Low 
Density 


Consensus 


1.  30 


2.  60 


1.  60 


4.  00 


Broken  Consensus 


90 


4.  30 


2.  00 


1.  40 


Consensus  Control 


4.  25 


.  00 


00 


16.  75 


Note.  -  -Ten  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells,  four  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  Control  cells. 
0  ^  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very  Often.  " 
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that  their  conformity  responses  were  not  radically  different  than  other 
subjects'  and  that  other  subjects  who  agreed  with  the  majority  as  much 
as  and  even  more  than  these  subjects  rated  their  own  conformity  very 
low.    It  is  not  clear  why  the  subjects  in  this  cell  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion as  they  did. 

Liking  and  confidence  data 

In  order  to  attempt  to  understand  further  the  conformity  results 
effected  in  the  present  experiment,  the  data  from  questions  concerning 
perception  of  the  other  group  members  were  analyzed.    Only  subjects  in 
the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  conditions  rated  three  other  per- 
sons.   Therefore,  only  the  data  from  these  subjects  were  analyzed. 

A  2  (levels  of  behavioral  style)  x  2  (levels  of  importance  of  free- 
dom) X  2  (levels  of  dependence)  x  2  (levels  of  bogus  figure  preference) 
X  3  (persons  rated)  repeated  measures  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
was  computed  on  the  following  two  measures:    (1)  liking  for  each  of  the 
other  group  members,  and  (2)  confidence  that  each  of  the  other  group 
members  had  in  her  preferences  as  rated  by  the  subject.    Each  of  these 
measures  was  answered  on  a  31 -point  scale.    The  liking  scale  ran  from 
0  =  "Like  Not  at  All"  to  30  =  "Like  Very  Much";  the  confidence  scale  ran 
from  0  =  "Not  at  All  Confident"  to  30  =  "Very  Confident,"    The  multi- 
variate analysis  revealed  a  significant  effect  for  persons  rated  (F  =  7.88; 
df  =  4,  61 ;  p  <  .  00  1)  and  for  the  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and 


I 
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persons  rated  (F  =  3.  l6;  df  =  4,  6l;  p  <  .  02)  (Table  12).  These  signifi- 
cant effects  were  further  examined  with  univariate  analyses  on  the  two 
measures  employed  in  the  multivariate  analysis. 

The  univariate  analysis  on  the  liking  data  showed  both  the  main 
effect  for  persons  rated  and  the  interaction  of  persons  rated  and  behav- 
ioral style  to  be  significant.     The  means  for  the  liking  rating  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  13. 

The  main  effect  for  the  persons  rated  variable  showed  that  person  1 
was  liked  more  than  person  2  (F  =  5.  70;  df  =  1 ,  64;  p  <  .  02)  and  that  person 
3  was  liked,  overall,  more  than  person  2  (F  =  7.  55;  df  =  1 ,  64;  p  <  .  008). 
However,  the  significant  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  persons  rated 
revealed  that  person  3  was  liked  more  than  person  2  only  in  the  Broken 
Consensus  condition;  in  the  Consensus  condition,  the  liking  for  person  2 
and  person  3  did  not  differ  appreciably  (interaction  F  =  9.  53;  df  =  1 ,  64; 
p  <  .  003).     The  reliable  interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  persons  rated 
also  showed  that  person  1  was  liked  more  than  person  3  in  the  Consensus 
condition  but  that  person  3  was  liked  more  than  person  1  in  the  Broken 
Consensus  condition  (interaction  F  =  4.  65;  df  =  1 ,  64;  p  <  .  04). 

The  univariate  analysis  of  the  confidence  ratings  also  showed  a 
main  effect  of  the  persons  rated  variable  and  of  the  interaction  of  behav- 
ioral style  and  persons  rated.     The  means  for  the  confidence  ratings  are 
presented  in  Table  14. 

The  analysis  revealed  that  person  1  was  seen  as  more  confident 
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Table  12 

Summary  of  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed 
on  Data  from  Liking  and  Confidence  Ratings 
for  Other  Group  Members 


Source 


df 

Hypothesis 


df 

Error 


Between  subjects 

Behavioral  Style  (S)  2 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I)  2 

Dependence  (D)  2 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F)  2 

S  X  I  2 

S  X  D  2 
S  X  F  .2 

I  X  D  2 

I  X  F                    •  2 

D  X  F  2 

S  X  I  X  D  2 

S  X  I  X  F  2 

S  X  D  X  F  2 

I  X  D  X  F                          '  2 

SxIxDxF  2 

Within  subjects 

Persons  Rated  (P)  4 

S  4 

I  4 

D  4 

F  4 

S  X  I  4 

S  X  D  4 

S  X  F  4 

I  X  D  4 

I  X  F  4 

D  X  F  4 

S  X  I  X  D  4 

S  X  I  X  F  4 

S  X  D  X  F  4 

I  X  D  X  F  4 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F  4 


63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 


61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 


<  1 

<  1 
1.  99 

1.  97 

<  1 

<  1 

2.  64 

<  1 
1.  08 

<  1 

<  1 
2.43 
1.  81 

<  1 

<  1 


7.  88 
3.  16 

<  1 
2.  35 

<  1 

<  1 
2.  04 
1.44 

<  1 

<  1 

<  1 

<  1 

<  1 
1.  34 
1.  20 
1.  34 


n.  s, 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 


.  001 
.  02 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
n.  s. 
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Table  13 


Means  for  the  Ratings  of  Liking  for  Other  Group  Members 


Behavioral  Style 

Position  of  the 

Person  Being 

Rated 

#1 

#2 

#3 

Consensus 

18.45 

18.  05 

17.  83 

Broken  Consensus 

17.07 

15.  53 

19.  40 

Note.  -  -Forty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells.    30  =  "Like  Very  Much,  "  0  =  "Like  Not  at  All.  " 


Table  14 


Means  for  the  Ratings  of  Other  Group  Members' 
Confidence  in  Their  Own  Preferences 


Behavioral  Style 

Position  of  the 

Person  Being  Rated 

#1 

#2  #3 

Consensus 

23.  15 

20.13  18.83 

Broken  Consensus 

23.  10 

17.85  22.45 

Note.  -  -Forty  subjects  in  each  of  the  Consensus  and  Broken 
Consensus  cells.    30  =  "Very  Confident,  "0  =  "Not  at  All  Confident.  " 
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than  person  2  (F  =  29.  2;  df  =  1,  64;  p  <  .  001)  and,  overall,  as  more  con- 
fident than  person  3  (F  =  8.04;  df  =  1,  64;  p  <  .006).    However,  the  signifi- 
cant interaction  of  behavioral  style  and  persons  rated  revealed  that  per- 
son 1  was  seen  as  more  confident  than  person  3  in  the  Consensus  condi- 
tion but  not  as  more  confident  in  the  Broken  Consensus  condition  (F  = 
4,39;  df  =  1,  64;  p  <  „  04) .    In  the  Broken  Consensus  condition,  both  per- 
son 1  and  person  3  were  seen  as  confident  of  their  own  preferences.  The 
behavioral  style  x  persons  rated  interaction  also  showed  that  person  2 
was  seen  as  more  confident  than  person  3  in  the  Consensus  condition  but 
that  person  3  was  seen  as  more  confident  than  person  2  in  the  Broken 
Consensus  condition  (F  =  10.  27;  df  =  1,  64;  p  <  .  002). 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  person  3  benefited,  i.e.,  she  was 
liked  more  and  seen  as  more  confident,  by  being  a  dissenter  from  the 
majority. 

Self-confidence 

Subjects  were  also  asked  to  rate  their  confidence  in  their  own 
preferences.    A  set  of  orthogonal  contrasts  employing  the  dummy  Q 
factor  was  used  to  compute  an  analysis  of  variance  to  test  the  main  effects 
and  interactions  of  behavioral  style,  importance  of  freedom,  dependence, 
and  bogus  figure  preference  on  the  responses  of  all  subjects  in  the  design 
to  that  measure.    Subjects  answered  on  a  scale  running  from  0  =  "Not  at 
All  Confident"  to  30  =  "Very  Confident."    The  analysis  revealed  no 


significant  main  effects  or  interactions  (Table  31,  Appendix  D) .  The 
overall  mean  level  for  subjects'  reported  confidence  in  their  own  pref- 
erences was  23,95.    As  this  mean  reveals,  all  subjects  indicated  that 
they  were  fairly  confident  of  their  own  preferences. 

Summary  of  the  major  results 

The  dependence  position  received  no  support  in  the  present  experi- 
mento    No  effects  of  the  dependence  variable  were  found  to  be  significant. 

Conformity  scores  were  greater,  in  general,  when  subjects  were 
faced  with  a  consistent  majority  than  when  they  faced  a  nonunanimous 
majority,  i.e.,  when  the  group  contained  a  dissenter.    The  size  of  the 
consistent  majority  was  not  found  to  be  an  important  variable.  Conform- 
ity was  just  as  great  to  a  consistent  majority  of  two  as  to  a  consistent 
majority  of  three.    These  findings  provide  support  for  the  position  pro- 
posed by  Moscovici  and  Faucheux  (1972). 

A  third  major  finding  that  qualifies  the  finding  just  described  was 
that  conformity  to  a  consistent  majority  was  greater  when  the  importa,nce 
of  the  freedom  to  make  and  to  indicate  one's  own  preferences  was  not 
very  important;  when  that  freedom  was  important  to  subjects,  conformity 
was  significantly  less  frequent.    When  a  dissenter  was  present,  conform- 
ity to  the  majority  was  greater  the  more  important  the  freedom  to  make 
and  indicate  one's  own  preferences,  slightly  greater  than  in  the  con- 
sistent group  when  the  freedom  to  make  one's  own  choices  was  important. 


When  the  freedom  was  not  important,  the  amount  of  conformity  to  the 
majority  was  quite  small,  the  smallest  of  all  conditions  in  the  experi- 
ment.   These  findings  generally  support  the  predictions  derived  from 
reactance  theory  (Brehm,   1966)  although  the  conformity  in  the  Broken 
Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom  condition  was  less  than  expected 
and,  indeed,  less  than  in  any  of  the  cells. 

Conformity  under  private  conditions,  both  on  items  repeated  from 
the  public  trials  and  on  new  but  similar  figures,  generally  remained  at 
the  level  displayed  during  the  public  trials.    These  findings  suggest  that 
the  effects  of  consistency  and  of  reactance  generalize  to  subsequent  situ- 
ations in  which  immediate  group  pressures  are  absent. 

Finally,  the  preference  responses  of  other  subjects  were  seen  to 
affect  perception  of  these  other  persons.    Particularly,  the  order  in 
which  these  other  subjects  gave  their  responses  and  whether  or  not  they 
agreed  with  those  going  before  them  affected  liking  and  rated  confidence 
of  these  other  group  members.    The  dissenter  from  the  group  was  found 
to  benefit  from  her  being  a  dissenter,  i.e.,  she  was  liked  more  and  was 
seen  as  more  confident  of  her  own  preferences. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DISCUSSION 

Dependence  as  a  Source  of  Influence 
According  to  the  position  that  dependence  is  a  source  of  influence 
in  the  conformity  situation  (Freedman,   Carlsmith,   &:  Sears,   1970;  Jones 
&:  Gerard,    1967;  Walker  &:  Heyns,    1962),   greater  conformity  should  have 
occurred  under  high  dependence  than  under  low  dependence.  Further- 
more,  if  dependence  is  a  source  of  influence,  then  it  would  be  expected 
to  interact  with  importance  of  behavioral  freedom  according  to  reactance 
theory  (Brehm,    1966).    The  data  from  the  present  experiment  provide 
no  evidence  in  support  of  the  dependence  position.    Conformity  under 
high  dependence  was  not  found  to  differ  from  conformity  under  low  depen- 
dence nor  was  there  an  interaction  between  dependence  and  importance 
of  behavioral  freedom. 

An  alternative  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  effect  dependence 
manipulation  to  have  any  differential  effect  across  levels  is  that  non- 
manipulated  effect  dependence  was  present,  affecting  all  subjects,  and 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  any  differences  effected  by  the  experimental 
manipulation  of  effect  dependence.    Thus,  all  subjects  were  effect 
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dependent  upon  the  others  in  their  experimental  group.    The  results  of 
an  experiment  by  Deutsch  and  Gerard  (1955)  bear  on  this  possibility.  In 
that  experiment  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  effects  of  norma- 
tive social  influence  and  informational  social  influence.  Subjects 
responded  in  either  a  "face-to-face"  condition  or  in  a  "private"  condi- 
tion in  which  each  subject  was  physically  isolated  from  other  group  mem- 
i 

bers.    It  was  reasoned  that  both  informational  and  normative  social 
influence  would  be  present  in  the  face-to-face  situation  but  only  informa- 
tional social  influence  in  the  private  situation.    The  Deutsch  and  Gerard 
concepts  of  normative  social  influence  and  informational  social  influence 
are  compatible  with  the  Jones  and  Gerard  (1967)  terms,  reflected 
appraisal  and  comparative  appraisal.    As  previously  discussed,  reflected 
appraisal  is  associated  with  effect  dependence  while  com.parative 
appraisal  is  associated  with  information  dependence.    As  in  the  present 
experiment,  subjects  in  the  private  condition  believed  that  their  responses 
were  displayed  to  other  subjects  on  their  panels,  although  they  were  not 
immediately  or  directly  associated  with  their  responses.    While  sub- 
jects conformed  less  in  the  private  condition  than  in  the  face-to-face  con- 
dition, the  difference  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected.    It  has 
been  argued  (Jones  &  Gerard,   1967)  that  a  number  of  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation may  have  interfered  with  the  creation  of  an  anonymous  psychological 
situation.    Subjects  saw  one  another  enter  the  experimental  cubicles  and 
expected  to  see  one  another  after  the  experiment.  Furthermore, 
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subjects  may  not  have  been  convinced  that  they  would  not  be  identified 
with  their  responses.    Subjects  in  both  dependence  conditions  in  the 
present  experiment  were  told  that  they  would  be  so  identified  after  the 
first  experiment.    Deutsch  and  Gerard  mention  that  a  number  of  subjects 
in  the  private  (anonymous)  condition  did  indicate  concern  that  suggested 
the  operation  of  normative  social  influence.    It  may  be  that  some  degree 
of  normative  social  influence  and  effect  dependence  operated  as  a  source 
of  influence  in  the  present  experiment  across  both  effect  dependence  con- 
ditions. 

The  results  concerning  dependence  do  not  coincide  with  findings 
from  ingratiation  studies  by  Jones  and  his  colleagues  (Jones,  Gergen,  & 
Jones,   1963;  Jones  &:  Jones,   1964;  Jones,  Jones,  &  Gergen,   1963)  in 
which  conformity  has  been  investigated  as  a  tactic  of  ingratiation. 
Manipulations  of  dependence  have  been  employed  in  these  ingratiation 
studies  that  are  similar  to  the  one  in  the  present  design  although,  perhaps 
the  contingencies  between  gaining  the  liking  of  the  other  and  his  ability 
to  reward  were  made  more  explicit  in  those  studies. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  effect  dependence  manipulation  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  effect  clear  differences  between  conditions. 

Behavioral  Style  as  a  Source  of  Influence 
From  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  (1972)  position  that  behavioral 
style  in  the  form  of  consistency  is  the  source  of  influence  in  the 
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conformity  situation  and  dependence  is  not,  the  following  predictions 
were  derived:    (1)  agreement  with  the  majority  shoxild  be  greater  in 
Consensus  than  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions,  and  (2)  agreement  with 
the  majority  should  be  greater  in  the  Consensus  Control  condition  than 
in  the  Broken  Consensus  condition, 

i      Data  from  the  present  experiment,  generally,  supported  both  these 
predictions.    According  to  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  argument,  con- 
sistency is  the  source  of  influence  and  the  break  in  consensus  is  respon- 
sible for  the  reduction  in  conformity  in  nonunanimous  groups.    An  alterna- 
tive possibility  is  that  the  size  of  the  majority  in  experimental  conditions 
with  a  broken  consensus  is  usually,  as  in  the  present  experiment,  one 
less  than  the  size  of  the  majority  in  the  unanimous  conditions.  The 
present  data,  which  show  conformity  to  be  greater  in  the  Consensus  Con- 
trol condition  than  in  the  Broken  Consensus  condition,  support  Moscovici 
and  Faucheux's  view, 

Moscovici  and  Faucheux  have  gone  on  to  argue  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  consistent  majority  is  not  an  important  factor  in  producing 
influence.    Therefore,  conformity  was  not  predicted  to  differ  between 
the  Consensus  and  Consensus  Control  conditions.    Public  conformity  data 
from  this  experiment,  as  just  described,  did  not  allow  rejection  of  the 
null  hypothesis  that  the  two  were  not  different. 
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Reactance  and  Conformity  Influence 
According  to  reactance  theory  (Brehm,   1966),  any  source  of 
influence  in  the  conformity  situation  can  operate  as  a  threat  to  an 
individual's  behavioral  freedom  and  arouse  reactance,  assuming  the 
individual  believes  himself  free  not  to  conform.    Furthermore,  the  more 
important  the  behavioral  freedom  that  is  threatened,  the  greater  will  be 
the  magnitude  of  the  reactance  aroused.    Reactance,  according  to  the 
theory,  is  a  motivational  state  directed  at  the  restoration  of  the  freedom 
that  is  threatened.    In  the  conformity  situation,  one  way  to  restore  the 
behavioral  freedom  would  be  actually  to  engage  in  the  behavior,  that  is, 
to  resist  conforming.    Thus,  conformity  should  have  been  less  under  con- 
ditions of  high  importance  freedom  than  under  conditions  of  low  impor- 
tance freedom  in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  a  source  of  influence  to 
conform.    In  a  condition  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  influence  to  con- 
form, there  should  be  less  threat  to  freedom  and  the  effects  of  reactance 
should  be  less. 

Essential  to  analysis  of  reactance  in  the  conformity  situation  is  a 
determination  of  what  variables  act  as  sources  of  influence  to  conform 
that  could  threaten  freedom.    As  discussed,  evidence  from  the  present 
experiment  bearing  on  the  role  of  effect  dependence  as  a  source  of  influ- 
ence does  not  support  that  role.    As  mentioned  previously,  the  main 
effect  for  the  dependence  variable  also  failed  to  show  an  effect.  More- 
over, the  interaction  of  dependence  with  behavioral  freedom  failed  to 

i 
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show  a  reliable  effect. 

The  other  source  of  influence  examined  in  the  present  design  was 
behavioral  style  in  the  form  of  consistency  or  consensus.    Thus,  greatest 
influence  to  conform  should  have  been  exerted  in  the  Consensus  condi- 
tions, if  consistency  is  a  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation 
as^Moscovici  and  Faucheux  (1972)  have  suggested.    Less  influence  to 
conform  would  have  been  present  in  the  Broken  Consensus  conditions 
relative  to  the  Consensus  conditions.    According  to  the  present  analysis, 
the  greater  the  influence,  the  greater  the  threat  to  the  freedom  not  to 
conform,  and  the  greater  the  reactance.    The  actual  success  of  the  con- 
formity influence  should  be  determined  by  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  opposing  forces  operating  on  the  person,  the  force  of  the  influence, 
and  the  force  of  the  reactance.    Greater  conformity  was  predicted  under 
Consensus -Low  Importance  of  Freedom  than  under  Consensus -High 
Importance  of  Freedom,    Under  Broken  Consensus  conditions  with  less 
influence  to  conform  there  should  be  less  threat  and  the  mxagnitude  of 
reactance  would  be  less.    Less  conformity  was  predicted  in  Broken  Con- 
sensus conditions  than  in  Consensus -Low  Importance  of  Freedom,  and 
less  difference  was  expected  as  a  function  of  importance  of  freedom. 

In  general,  these  predictions  were  supported  by  the  data.  An 
interaction  between  behavioral  style  and  importance  of  freedom  was 
obtained.    In  Consensus  conditions,  agreement  with  the  majority  was 
greater  under  low  importance  freedom  than  under  high  importance 
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freedom;  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions,  agreement  with  the  majority- 
was  greater  under  low  importance  freedom  than  under  high  importance 
freedom.    However,  these  results  in  the  Broken  Consensus -Low  Impor- 
tance Freedom  condition  showed  even  less  agreement  with  the  majority 
than  might  have  been  expected.    This  point  will  receive  further  discus- 
sion later  in  this  section. 

The  strongest  support  for  the  reactance  position  comes  from  the 
comparison  of  results  in  the  Consensus -High  Importance  of  Freedom  and 
Consensus -Low  Importance  of  Freedom  conditions.    Reactance  was  pre- 
dicted to  be  greater  when  there  was  a  threat  to  freedom  not  to  conform 
the  more  important  the  behavioral  freedom  that  was  threatened.    It  was 
suggested  that  the  threat  to  freedom  comes  from  the  influence  to  con- 
form that  derives  from  the  consistency  across  persons  in  the  group  con- 
fronting the  individual  - -the  consensus  among  the  group  members.  One 
way  of  restoring  the  behavioral  freedom  not  to  conform  would  be  to 
exercise  that  freedom--to  resist  conformity.    The  results  in  the  Con- 
sensus conditions  of  the  present  experiment  showed  less  conformity  in 
the  High  Importance  Freedom  condition  than  in  the  Low  Importance  Free- 
dom condition.    These  results  support  the  prediction  derived  from 
reactance  theory.    Reactance  theory  received  additional  support  from 
the  finding  that  in  the  Consensus  Control  conditions,  agreement  with  the 
majority  was  greater  in  Low  Importance  Freedom  conditions  than  in  High 
Importance  Freedom  conditions,  thus  showing  the  same  predicted 
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pattern  as  in  the  Consensus  conditions. 

While  Mos  covici  and  Faucheux's  position  generally  received  sup- 
port from  the  findings  of  this  experiment,   the  significant  interaction  of 
behavioral  style  and  importance  of  freedom  suggests  that  their  predic- 
tions require  some  qualification.    The  interaction  suggests  that  consis- 
tency will  be  most  effective  in  producing  successful  influence  when  the 
subject's  response  freedom  is  not  important. 

'    Overall  agreement  with  the  majority  in  the  Consensus  Control  con- 
ditions (with  a  consistent  majority  of  two)  was  slightly  greater,  but  not 
reliably  so,  than  agreement  with  the  majority  in  the  Consensus  conditions 
(with  a  consistent  majority  of  three). 

It  still  remains  unclear  how  the  number  of  persons  in  the  majority 
operates  in  conformity  influence,    Moscovici  and  Faucheux  have  argued 
that  the  number  of  persons  is  not  an  important  varia.ble  affecting  influ- 
ence, and  the  failure  to  find  a  difference  in  the  conformity  results  be- 
tween the  Consensus  and  Consensus  Control  conditions  supports  that  view. 
Previous  findings  (Asch,   1951;  Madden,   I960)  have  reported  increases 
in  conformity  with  increases  in  size  of  the  majority  up  to  a  certain  num- 
ber.   Still  others  have  failed  to  obtain  differences  with  different  size 
majorities  (Goldberg,   1954;  Kidd,   1958).    And  finally,  Rosenberg  (1961) 
has  reported  a  significant  increase  with  majority  sizes  from  1  to  3  per- 
sons but  a  significant  decrease  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  member  to 
the  majority.    If  the  number  of  persons  in  the  majority  does  affect 
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influence- -if  increases  in  the  number  in  the  majority  does  increase 
influence- -then  such  influence  should  arouse  reactance  and  increases  in 
the  magnitude  of  reactance  would  be  expected  with  increases  in  size  of 
the  majority.     The  slightly  larger  amount  of  conformity,  although  not  a 
reliable  amount,  obtained  in  the  Consensus  Control  condition  compared  to 
the  Consensus  condition,   lends  some  support  to  such  an  argument.  At 
least  it  does  not  contradict  such  a  position. 

Responses  Under  Private  Conditions 

The  repetition  in  the  private  responding  condition  of  items  from  the 
public  trials  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  persistence  of  the 
influence  exerted  in  the  earlier,  public  trials.    In  general,  subjects 
maintained  the  level  of  agreement  with  the  majority  they  had  demon- 
strated during  the  public  trials. 

Such  results  generally  provide  support  for  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's 
position.    From  their  position  it  would  seem  that  influence  due  to  con- 
sistency should  be  maintained  across  public  and  private  responding  con- 
ditions.   Moscovici  and  Faucheux  have  described  influence  as  deriving 


The  only  reliable  effect  across  the  repeated  dimension,  i.  e.  , 
times  judged,  was  the  interaction  of  behavioral  style  x  bogus  figure 
preference  x  times  judged.    In  Consensus  conditions  there  was  a  greater 
decrease  from  the  public  to  the  private  trials  in  the  Low  Density  condi- 
tion than  in  the  High  Density  condition;  in  Broken  Consensus  conditions 
there  was  an  increase  from  the  public  to  the  private  trials  in  the  Low 
Density  condition  but  a  decrease  in  the  High  Density  condition.  These 
increases  and  decreases,  however,  were  not  large. 
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from  the  need  to  reduce  the  variability  in  one's  social  and  material 
world  as  well  as  the  need  to  reduce  the  variability  in  one's  responses  to 
the  world.    They  have  suggested  that  influence  comes  out  of  the  need  of 
the  individual  (both  leaders  and  members  of  groups  and  subgroups)  to 
think  about  others  in  terms  of  resolving  instability.    The  effects  of  influ- 
ence that  serves  such  a  need  would  certainly  be  expected  to  persist  in 
its  effects  as  well  as  generalize  to  similar  judgments  and  situations. 

-  An  interpretation  of  conformity  influence  in  terms  of  dependence 
would  suggest  that  conformity  shoiild  decrease  under  private  conditions -- 
i.e.,  when  the  individual  is  no  longer  under  the  surveillance  of  the  per- 
son{s)  upon  whom  he  is  dependent,  conformity  due  to  consistency  would 
not  be  expected  to  decline.    It  would  seem  that  studies  that  have  reported 
less  conformity  under  private  conditions  than  under  public  conditions 
(Argyle,   1957;  Deutsch  &  Gerard,   1955;  Mouton,  Blake,  &  Olmstead, 
1956)  pose  a  problem  for  the  behavioral  style  (consistency)  versus  depen- 
dence interpretation  of  conformity  influence.    Furthermore,  an  experi- 
ment by  Kelman  (1958)  obtained  results  showing  that  conformity  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  a  coercive  power  figure  but  did  not  occur  in  a  later 
context  in  which  the  authority  figure  was  not  present.    However,  the 
present  results  show  no  such  decline  from  the  public  to  the  private 
responding  conditions  and  do  offer  support  for  Moscovici  and  Faucheux. 

The  private  trials  also  included  a  number  of  new  stimulus  prefer- 
ence trials  not  previously  presented.    These  new  items,  however,  were 
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varied  on  the  same  dimensions  as  all  previous  figures.    These  trials 
were  included  in  order  to  examine  the  possibility  of  generalization  of  the 
majority  "code"  or  its  mode  of  response  to  new  trials.    The  results 
indicated  that  choices  similar  to  those  made  during  the  public  trials  were 
made  on  these  newer  choice  trials.    That  is,  subjects  generally  main- 
tained the  same  mode  of  responding  employed  during  the  public  trials. 
The  results  showed  an  interaction  of  behavioral  style  (consistency)  with 
importance  of  behavioral  freedom  resembling  that  in  the  public  trials. 
Greater  agreement  with  the  type  of  preference  previously  shown  by  the 
majority  occurred  in  Consensus  conditions  under  Low  Importance  of 
Freedom  than  under  High  Importance  of  Freedom;  in  Broken  Consensus 
conditions,  greater  agreement  with  the  majority's  type  of  preference 
occurred  under  High  Importance  of  Freedom  conditions.    These  findings 
lend  support  to  Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  position. 

A  study  by  Moscovici,  Lage,  and  Naffrechoux  (1969)  reported  even 
greater  conformity  following  influence  than  during  the  influence  situation. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  groups  composed  of  four  naive  sub- 
jects and  two  experimental  confederates  were  asked  to  judge  the  color 
and  variation  in  light  intensity  of  a  series  of  slides.    In  response  to  each 
slide,  subjects  were  to  name  (aloud)  a  simple  color  and  to  estimate  the 
light  intensity  in  numerical  terms  in  a  manner  explained  to  them.  Each 
slide  contained  two  filters,  mounted  together.    One  filter  permitted  the 
passage  of  a  light  beam  of  the  dominant  wavelength  in  the  blue  scale. 
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while  the  other  was  a  neutral  filter  which  affected  light  intensity.  During 
the  exper  imental  trials  the  two  confederates  responded  by  calling  the 
color  green.    In  the  second  part  of  the  study,  subjects  were  asked  to 
participate  in  an  ostensibly  different  experiment  dealing  with  visual 
phenonnena.    During  this  part  of  the  experinaent,  subjects  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  screens  and  responded  on  sheets  of  paper.  The 
experimental  materials  consisted  of  color  disks  in  the  blue -green  zone 
of  the  Farnsworth  100-hue  set  perception  test.    Again,  as  in  the  "first" 
experiment,  subjects  were  to  name  the  color  of  the  disk  presented  on 
each  trial.    The  results  of  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  revealed  that 
confederates  were  successful  in  influencing  subjects  to  name  "green" 
responses  to  the  slides.    Results  from  the  second  part  of  the  experiment 
showed  that  not  only  did  subjects  who  changed  their  response  under  the 
influence  of  the  consistent  minority  change  what  Moscovici  et  al.  call 
their  perceptual  code  but  that  subjects  who  did  not  change  their  responses 
during  part  one  showed  evidence  of  change  in  the  second  part.    Thus,  the 
experimental  groups  showed  evidence  of  generalization  of  the  green 
response  into  the  blue  zone.    There  was  also  some  evidence  of  a  counter 
tendency  to  extend  the  blue  response  into  the  green  zone  (what  Moscovici 
et  al,  call  a  polarization  effect),  although  this  tendency  was  not  as  fre- 
quent as  the  former  generalization  response. 

A  similar  finding  was  reported  by  Sherif  in  1936.    Sherif  performed 
a  variation  of  his  classic  experiment  on  norm  formation  that  closely 
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resembles  Asch's  (1951)  paradigm.    In  this  variation  the  social  standard 
was  supplied  by  an  experimental  confederate  who  always  gave  responses 
(estimates  of  the  apparent  movement  of  a  light)  within  a  range  and  cen- 
tered about  a  predetermined  norm.    On  the  day  following  the  group  ses- 
sion just  described,  the  naive  subject  underwent  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure again  but  alone.    According  to  Sherif  (1936),  the  conformity 
exhibited  in  the  individual  session  following  the  group  session  approached 
"in  general,  the  predetermined  norm  more  closely  than  when  the  subject 
was  in  the  group  situation  (p.  136)."    Sherif  discussed  this  finding  in 
terms  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  conform  readily, 
but  use  the  information  obtained  from  the  group  responses  later  on  of 
their  own  accord.    While  the  present  results  do  not  show  an  increase  in 
conformity,  they  also  do  not  show  a  decline  from  the  level  of  responding 
during  the  public  trials. 

From  reactance  theory  no  firm  predictions  were  offered  concern- 
ing the  change  from  public  to  private  responding.    It  was  suggested  that 
the  short  lapse  of  time  from  the  public  to  the  private  trials  might  result 
in  a  continued  decrease  in  conformity  as  the  effects  of  reactance  had 
more  time  to  become  manifest.    On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  public 
trials  subjects  had  an  opportunity  to  restore  their  freedom  by  giving  non- 
conforming responses,  which  the  results  show  they  did.  Therefore, 
subjects  may  have  no  longer  felt  the  need  to  restore  their  freedom  not  to 
conform  once  the  freedom-constraining  source  was  removed.    In  this 
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case,  a  decline  in  the  effects  of  reactance  might  be  expected  (i.e.,  an 
increase  in  conformity).    The  results,  however,  showed  that  subjects 
generally  maintained  the  same  level  of  conformity  in  the  private  trials 
that  they  had  displayed  during  the  public  trials.    The  time  that  elapsed 
from  the  public  trials  during  which  the  threat  was  exerted  to  the  private 
ones  was  quite  brief,  only  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
effects  of  reactance  continued  to  be  differentially  manifested  in  the  differ- 
ent reactance -inducing  conditions. 

The  generalization  presentations  included  in  the  private  trials  were 
very  similar  to  the  other  figures  shown  during  the  trials.    Thus,  the 
threat  to  choose  one  type  of  figure  (e.g.,  high  density  figures)  during  the 
public  trials  may  have  threatened,  by  implication,  the  freedom  to  pick 
similar  figures  during  the  private  trials.    Such  would  explain  the  simi- 
larity of  the  responses  on  the  generalization  figures  to  the  responses  to 
the  repeated  figures. 

Moscovici  and  Faucheux's  position  suggests  that  the  perception  of 
other  group  members  affects  conformity.    They  have  argued  that  the 
behavioral  style  of  the  influencing  agent  is  an  important  factor  effecting 
influence,  and  their  focus  has  been  upon  behavioral  style  in  the  form  of 
consistency.    They  have  suggested  that  consistency  is  a  sign  of  commit- 
ment to  or  of  certainty  and  confidence  in  one's  position. 

Ratings  of  the  other  members  in  the  groups  in  the  present  experi- 
ment yielded  interesting  results.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
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ratings  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  responses  ostensibly  made  by  the 
other  group  members  and  displayed  on  the  panel  in  each  subject's  booth, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  order  in  which  subjects  supposedly  responded. 

In  the  Consensus  groups,  the  individual  giving  her  responses  first 
(person  1)  was  the  most  liked,  and  was  rated  as  having  the  most  con- 
fidence in  her  preferences.    Subjects  in  the  second  position  (person  2) 
were  liked  less  than  person  1,  and  the  person  in  the  third  responding 
position  (person  3)  was  liked  about  as  much  as  person  2,    The  ratings  of 
confidence  the  subject  perceived  the  others  as  having  in  their  own  pref- 
erences followed  the  same  pattern. 

In  the  Broken  Consensus  conditions,  person  1  was  liked  better  and 
perceived  as  having  more  confidence  than  person  2,    However,  in  this 
set  of  conditions  person  3  was  perceived  quite  differently  than  person  3 
in  the  Consensus  conditions.    Person  3  was  the  most  liked  of  the  other 
three  members  in  the  subject's  group.    The  confidence  ratings  also 
showed  a  difference  from  the  Consensus  conditions.    Person  3  was  rated 
as  having  more  confidence  than  person  2  and  just  as  confident  as  person  1. 

The  ratings  in  the  Consensus  conditions  of  persons  2  and  3  and 
those  for  person  2  in  the  Broken  Consensus  conditions  resemble  what 
Jones  and  Jones  (1964)  have  referred  to  as  a  "victimization"  effect.  This 
effect  describes  the  dilemma  of  the  individual  who  actually  holds  the  same 
attitudes  and  opinions  as  a  person  upon  whom  he  is  dependent  but  who 
must  express  his  position,  his  attitudes  or  opinions,  following  that  other 
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person's  doing  so.    Thus,  the  individual,  if  he  is  true  to  his  own  beliefs, 
runs  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  a  slavish  conformist.    In  the  present 
experiment,  this  effect  occurred  irrespective  of  dependence.  Logically, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  person  2  is  a  follower  since  she  "drew 
by  chance"  that  position.    However,  the  liking  and  confidence  ratings  do 
suggest  that  subjects  saw  her,  and  person  3  in  the  Consensus  condition, 
in  that  way. 

Gerard  and  Greenbaum  (1962)  have  discussed  a  similar  finding. 
They  have  noted  that  in  a  number  of  conformity  studies  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  subjects  develop  a  differentiated  set  of  attitudes  toward  other 
subjects  in  their  group.    In  most  of  these  studies,  the  majority  of  contact 
or  interaction  with  other  subjects  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  seeing 
these  subjects'  supposed  responses  light  up  on  electrical  response  panels. 
In  these  studies. 

Subject  1  is  seen  as  the  leader,  "2"  as  a  spineless  sheep,  and  "4"  as 
a  good-for-nothing  culprit  since  he  had  the  choice  of  going  along  with 
"1"  and  "2"  or  making  the  choice  S  himself  had  made  (p,  486), 

(In  these  studies  the  naive  subjects  responded  third  in  their  groups.)  The 
Gerard  and  Greenbaum  study  was  designed  to  investigate  attitudes  toward 
a  member  of  the  group  who  gives  the  same  response  as  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  entire  experiment  or  who  defects  from  the  majority  to  join  the 
subject  after  various  number  of  trials.    Their  results  showed  that  in  a 
condition  in  which  the  majority  was  unanimous  throughout  the  attitudes 
toward  the  group  members  correspond  to  observations  in  previous  studies. 
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However,  in  a  condition  in  which  person  4  agrees  with  the  subject 
throughout,  he  was  the  most  preferred  member,  ranked  ahead  of  1  and 
2,    This  finding  is  consistent  with  results  from  the  present  experiment. 
Additional  results  showed  a  curvilinear  trend  as  a  function  of  the  trial  on 
which  person  4  defected  to  join  the  subject:    early  and  late  defectors 
benefited  most  from  the  switch  with  defectors  in  the  middle  benefiting 
less.    Gerard  and  Greenbaum  interpreted  these  results  in  terms  of  un- 
certainty reduction  due  to  person  4's  providing  confirming  comparison 
information. 

The  low  level  of  agreement  with  the  majority- -less  than  the  amount 
to  be  expected  by  chance --in  the  Broken  Consensus -Low  Importance  of 
Freedom  conditions  was  not  expected.    As  discussed  previously,  data 
from  ratings  of  the  other  group  members  indicated  that  the  dissenter, 
person  3,  was  liked  more  than  the  group  members  ostensibly  responding 
first  and  second.    Data  from  the  ratings  also  indicate  that  the  dissenter 
was  perceived  as  being  more  confident  of  her  preferences  than  person  2 
and  not  reliably  different  from  person  1.    Conceivably,  these  perceptions 
may  have  mediated  greater  conformity  to  the  dissenter.    Under  the  low 
importance  of  freedom  instructions,  as  it  became  less  important  a  free- 
dom for  the  subject  to  decide  upon  and  express  her  own  preferences, 
subjects  chose  to  conform  to  the  person  they  liked  most  and  saw  as 
highly  confident  of  her  own  preferences. 

However,  it  is  also  conceivable  that  conformity  to  the  dissenter 
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could  have  led  to  the  greater  liking  and  perception  of  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  dissenter.    This  possibility  is  not  supported  by  the  fact 
that  similar  perceptions  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  by  subjects 
in  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  of  Freedom  condition  were  not 
associated  with  as  much  conformity  to  the  dissenter. 

Comparing  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom  con- 
dition with  the  Broken  Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom  condition, 
subjects  in  the  former  responded  at  a  level  of  agreement  no  different 
from  the  level  to  be  expected  by  chance.    Consistent  with  previous  find- 
ings (Allen  Si  Levine,  1968,   1969;  Asck,  1951),  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
senter reduces  conformity.    In  the  Broken  Consensus  conditions,  the 
subject  is  agreeing  with  the  majority  less  than  in  the  Consensus  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom  conditions. 
Moreover,  in  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom  condition, 
the  subject  is  agreeing  almost  as  much  with  the  dissenter  as  with  the 
majority. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  role  of  the  dissenter  as  it 
pertains  to  reactance  theory.    Is  the  condition  in  which  there  is  a  dis- 
senter one  in  which  there  is  no  threat  to  the  behavioral  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  make  his  own  preference  decision  (or  little  threat),  or  is  it 
a  situation  in  which  the  dissenter  restores  the  individual's  freedom? 

Brehm  (1971)  has  suggested  that  the  reactance  aroused  in  an 
individual  threatened  by  majority  pressure  to  agree  can  be  restored  by 
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other  group  members.    Moreover,  when  the  individual's  freedom  has 
been  restored,  his  position  should  become  less  firm  and  he  should  show 
more  of  a  tendency  to  agree  with  the  majority.    Conceivably,  this  is  what 
is  happening  in  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom  condi- 
tion. 

A  number  of  experiments  examining  the  partner  effect  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Worchel  and  Brehm  (1971)  reactance  studies  designed 
to  examine  the  effects  of  direct  and  implied  social  restoration  of  freedom. 
In  these  studies,  subjects  met  in  groups  of  three  composed  of  one  naive 
subject  and  two  confederates.    In  the  initial  part  of  both  studies,  sub- 
jects were  to  decide  which  of  two  case  studies  would  be  worked  on  in  the 
later  part  of  the  experimental  session.    In  the  first  Worchel  and  Brehm 
experiment,  all  members  of  a  group  were  to  work  on  one  case  study, 
while  in  the  second  experiment  the  members  were  allowed  to  work  on 
different  case  studies  if  they  so  chose.    Both  experiments  included  con- 
ditions in  which  one  of  the  confederates  threatened  the  naive  subject's 
freedom  to  choose  one  case  study  rather  than  another.    The  threat  was 
a  verbal  statement  of  the  form,  "Well,  I  think  it's  obvious  we'll  work  on 
task  A  (or  B) .    There's  really  no  question  about  it  (Worchel  Brehm, 
1971,  p.  296)."   In  half  of  these  conditions  the  other  confederate  replied 
to  the  threat  with  a  statement  in  the  form,  "Wait  just  a  minute,  I  really 
haven't  made  up  my  mind  about  the  two  tasks,  yet  (Worchel  &  Brehm, 
1971,  p.  296)."    This  statement  should  have  served  to  restore  the 
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freedom  threatened  by  the  first  confederate.    Obtained  preferences  be- 
tween the  two  case  studies  revealed  that,  in  the  threat  only  conditions, 
the  threatened  alternative  was  significantly  preferred  by  the  subject  over 
the  alternative  advocated  by  the  first  confederate  (the  threatener).  In 
the  restoration  conditions,  however,  a  preference  was  shown  for  the 
alternative  suggested  by  the  first  confederate,  i.e.,  there  was  a  positive 
social  influence  effect. 

Thus,  one  sees  greater  conformity  to  the  threatener  in  the  restora- 
tion conditions  of  the  Worchel  and  Brehm  (1971)  studies  but  less  con- 
formity to  the  influencing  majority  in  the  partner  effect  studies.  This 
latter  finding  holds  for  the  present  study  also,  although  the  conformity  in 
the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  of  Freedom  condition  was  not 
less  than  the  conformity  in  the  Consensus -High  Importance  of  Freedom 
condition.    At  least  two  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  studies,  the 
restoration  studies  and  the  partner  effect  studies,  may  account  for  these 
different  findings.    One  of  these  differences  concerns  the  initial  prefer- 
ence for  the  alternative  responses  prior  to  the  influence  attempt.    In  the 
Worchel  and  Brehm  studies,  a  control  condition  (no  threat,  no  influence) 
revealed  that  the  two  case  studies  were  about  equally  attractive  to  sub- 
jects.   However,  in  most  conformity-partner  effects  studies  there 
should  be  an  initial  preference  for  the  objectively  correct  alternative 
over  the  erroneous  alternative  advocated  by  the  group  majority.  Thus, 
even  if  a  restoration  of  freedom  manipulation  eliminated  the  threat  to 
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freedom  in  a  social  influence  attempt,  leaving  a  force  toward  positive 
social  influence,  the  naive  subject  might  still  prefer  the  objectively  cor- 
rect alternative  to  the  erroneous  one  supported  by  the  group  majority. 
In  the  present  experiment,  evidence  from  the  No  Influence  Control  con- 
dition showed  no  clear  preference  for  one  type  of  figure  over  the  other. 
The  present  study  was  designed  not  to  employ  alternatives  that  could  be 
judged  on  an  objective  basis. 

A  second  difference  exists  between  the  two  sets  of  studies.    In  the 
Worchel  and  Brehm  (1971)  studies,  the  restorer  does  not  espouse  a 
particular  position;  rather,  he  states  that  he  has  not  yet  decided  between 
the  two  alternatives.    In  most  partner  effect  studies,  including  the  pres- 
ent Broken  Consensus  condition,  the  partner  or  dissenter  does  state  a 
particular  position;  he  chooses  one  of  the  alternatives,  either  the 
objectively  correct  one  (Allen  &:  Levine,   1969;  Asch,   1951)  or  one  differ- 
ent from  the  one  chosen  by  the  majority  (Allen  &  Levine,   1969).  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  the  present  design.    Thus,  he  not  only  breaks  the 
consensus  and  conceivably  restores  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  but  he 
also  acts  as  a  source  of  social  influence  since  he  does  advocate  a  posi- 
tion on  the  response  item.    Thus,  in  thinking  about  the  resultant  choice 
that  the  individual  will  make,  the  relative  social  influence  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  partner  or  dissenter  needs  to  be  taken  into  account. 

One  additional  piece  of  evidence  is  that  in  the  present  experiment 
conformity  in  the  Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  of  Freedom 
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condition  with  a  consensus  of  two  and  a  dissenter  was  slightly  greater 
than  conformity  in  the  Consensus  Control-High  Importance  of  Freedom 
condition  in  which  there  is  also  a  consensus  of  two  but  no  dissenter. 
Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  dissenter  in  the  Broken  Consensus  groups 
is  restoring  the  freedom  of  the  subject. 

Implications  of  the  Research 

The  results  of  the  present  experiment  suggest  that  a  variable  not 
previously  studied  in  conformity  research,  importance  of  behavioral 
freedom,  has  a  significant  effect  upon  the  level  of  conformity  that  will 
occur.    The  results  also  suggest  that  consistency  is  an  important  vari- 
able in  the  conformity  situation  and  leads  to  conformity  when  the  free- 
dom not  to  conform  is  not  important.    When  that  freedom  is  important, 
however,  consistency  can  result  in  nonconformity. 

In  this  experiment  consensus  was  found  to  be  a  potent  predictor  of 
conformity  while  dependence  was  not.    The  latter  finding,  that  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  the  dependence  variable  did  not  effect  differential  con- 

I 

formity,  is  not  consistent  with  a  number  of  previous  findings  (Deutsch  & 
Gerard,  1955;  Jones,  Gergen,  &  Jones,  1963;  Jones  &  Jones,   1964),  and 
the  possibility  has  1    jn  discussed  that  the  dependence  manipulation  may 
not  have  been  stron^    :nough  to  differentiate  conditions  in  which  non- 
manipulated  effect  dependence  was  likely  already  to  exist.     Yet,  it  does 
appear  that  sometimes  dependence  works  to  produce  conformity  and 
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sometimes  it  does  not.    One  possibility  is  suggested  by  reactance  theory 
and  the  importance  of  freedom  variable.    Conceivably,  the  dependence  of 
the  individual  upon  a  group  of  others  may  well  affect  the  importance  of 
the  freedom  to  choose  for  oneself,  to  not  conform.    That  is,  in  some 
dependence  relationships,  the  relationship  itself  may  involve  behavioral 
freedoms  more  important  than  the  freedom  not  to  conform  or  not  to 
express  one's  own  opinions,  ideas,  or  preferences.    Clearly,  the  free- 
dom to  belong  to  a  group  can  be  a  behavioral  freedom,  and  not  conform- 
ing to  a  group's  standard  could  threaten  one's  freedom  to  be  a  member. 
In  these  cases,  the  relative  importance  of  the  freedoms  involved  will 
determine  the  resultant  behavior. 

— -    This  implication  further  suggests  that  the  group  that  exerts  the 
most  influence  may  not  always  have  the  clearest  consensus.  Dependence 
may  work  in  many  cases  to  produce  successful  influence  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  behavioral  freedom  to  remain  a  member  of  the  group 
even  though  the  group  lacks  complete  consistency  in  its  position. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  consensus  can  induce  dependence  when 
an  individual  is  led  to  look  to  others  as  a  source  of  social  reality 
(Festinger,   1950),    When  a  consistent  group  calls  into  question  the 
individual's  previous  beliefs  (or  preferences),  that  individual  may  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  group  for  a  new  social  definition  of  reality. 

The  results  of  the  present  research  suggest  that  studies  that 
investigate  influence  in  the  conformity  situation  need  to  take  into  account 
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the  behavioral  freedom  of  the  subject  and  the  importance  of  the  behavioral 
freedoms  involved  in  the  situation  being  studied,  as  well  as  possible 
threats  to  those  freedoms. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
In  conclusion,  the  results  of  the  present  experiment  support  the 
view  that  behavioral  style  in  the  form  of  consistency  rather  than  depen- 
dence serves  as  a  source  of  influence  in  the  conformity  situation. 
Furthermore,  the  results  support  the  view  that  influence  to  conform  can 
threaten  behavioral  freedom  and  arouse  reactance.    Such  evidence  renders 
more  plausible  the  idea  that  failures  to  obtain  conformdty  in  instances  in 
which  conformity  pressure  has  been  exerted  and  even  increased  may 
better  be  interpreted  as  instances  of  resistance  to  conformity  influence 
rather  than  merely  "failures"  to  obtain  conformity. 


APPENDIX  A 


POST-EXPERIMENTAL  QUESTIONNAIRE:    RATINGS  OF 
OTHER  GROUP  MEMBERS,  MANIPULATION  CHECKS, 
AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEASURES^ 

Please  answer  all  of  the  following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Rate  each  of  the  other  persons  in  your  group  in  the  following  items  by 
circling  the  dot  closest  to  how  you  feel. 

1.    How  much  do  you  like  each  of  the  following  persons?    Omit  answering 
only  the  position  that  you  occupied- and  circle  that  number. 

Person  #  1 


Like  Very  Much 
Person  #  2 


Like  Not  At  All 


Like  Very  Much 
Person  #  3 


Like  Not  At  All 


Like  Very  Much 
Person  #  4 


Like  Not  At  All 


Like  Very  Much  Like  Not  At  All 

2.    How  confident  (sure)  of  her  preferences  did  you  consider 
Person  #  1 


Very  Confident 
Person  #  2 


Not  At  All  Confident 


Very  Confident 
Person  #  3 


Not  At  All  Confident 


Very  Confident 
Person  #  4 


Not  At  All  Confident 


Very  Confident 


Not  At  All  Confident 
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3.  How  confident  (sure)  of  your  own  preferences  were  you? 

Very  Confident  Not  At  All  Confident 

4.  How  important  was  it  to  you  to  be  accurate  in  making  and  in  indicating 
your  own  preferences  on  the  stimulus  preference  task? 

Very  Important  Not  At  All  Important 

5.  How  free  did  you  feel  to  choose  any  of  the  alternatives  (possible 
choices)  on  the  stimulus  preference  task?^ 

Completely  Free  Not  At  All  Free 

6.  How  important  do  you  consider  the  personality  variable  "social 
sensitivity' '  ?  ^ 

Very  Important  Not  At  All  Important 

7.  Why  did  you  (or  why  do  you  think)  you  made  the  choices  that  you  did 
on  the  stimulus  preference  task? 


i 
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8.  How  often  was  there  unanimous  agreement  in  your  group  on  a 
preference  (including  yourself)  ?  ^ 

Very  Often  Never 

9.  How  often  was  there  unanimous  agreement  in  your  group  on  a 
preference  (regardless  of  or  ignoring  yourself)? 

Very  Often  Never 

10.  How  often  did  a  majority  of  your  group  agree  on  a  preference? 
Very  Often  Never 

11.  Did  you  ever  feel  "swayed"  by  the  others  in  your  group  (whether  you 
gave  in  or  not)  ? 

Very  Often  Never 

12.  Did  you  ever  feel  "swayed"  enough  to  agree  with  others  in  your 
group  ? 

Very  Often  Never 


'''This  page  was  not  administered  to  subjects  in  the  No  Influence 
Control  condition. 

^Filler  items. 
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APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  OBTAINING  SUBJECTS' 
RATINGS  OF  JOB  DESIRABILITY 

Please  answer  all  of  the  following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

Rate  each  of  the  jobs  described  earlier  by  circling  the  dot  closest  to  how 
you  feel. 

How  desirable  do  you  consider  each  of  the  following  jobs? 


Job  1 

-  Taster  1  (sweet  tastes): 

Very 

Desirable 

Not  At  All  Desirable 

Job  2 

-  Taster  2  (salty  tastes): 

Very 

Desirable 

Not  At  All  Desirable 

Job  3 

-  Taster  3  (sour  tastes): 

Very 

Desirable 

Not  At  All  Desirable 

Job  4 

-  Observer /Rater: 

Very  Desirable  Not  At  All  Desirable 
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Table  15 


Orthogonal  Contrasts  Performed  on  Data  from  the 
Importance  of  Freedom  Manipulation  Check 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (Ql) 

8. 

76 

1 

8. 

76 

<1 

n 
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Behavioral  Style  (Q2) 

100. 

45 

3 

33. 

48 

1 .  07 

n 

s 
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45. 

94 

1 

45. 

94 

1.46 
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s 

Dependence  (D) 

01 

1 

01 

<1 

n 

,  s 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  x 

Behavioral  Style  (Q3) 
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80 

2 
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40 
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s 
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26 

1 

36. 

26 
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5. 

51 

1 

5. 

51 
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3 
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11 
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28 
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n 

.  s 

Q2  X  I  X  D 

20 

48 

3 

6. 

83 

<1 

n 

.  s 

Q3  X  I  X  D 

61 

35 

2 

30. 

68 

<1 

n 

.  s 

Within  cell  2, 

769 

36 

88 

31. 

47 
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Table  16 

Orthogonal  Contrasts  Performed  on  Data  from  Ratings 
of  the  Most  and  Least  Desired  Jobs 


Source  SS  df  MS  F  p 


Between  subjects 


Bogus  Figure  Preference  (Ql)  137.77 

1 

137. 77 

2. 

61 

n.  s. 

Behavioral  Style 

(Q2)  125.12 

3 

41.  71 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I)              66.  75 

1 

66.  75 

1. 

27 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

47.  20 

1 

47.  20 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Behavioral  Style 

X  Bogus 

Figure  Preference  (Q3)                66.  72 

2 

33.  36 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

29.  26 

1 

29.  26 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

84.  32 

3 

28.  11 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

6.51 

1 

6.  51 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Q2  X  D 

48.  96 

3 

16.  32 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

T  -y-  "n 

X.  Ji.  u 

42  24 

1 

.  42.24 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

V  T 

JS.  J. 

148  55 

2 

74.  28 

1. 

41 

n.  s. 

0"^  "D 

80  42 

2 

40.  21 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

m  5r  T  V-  D 

V-«i  -L    ^  -1-          i  J 

152. 50 

1 

152. 50 

2. 

89 

n.  s. 

o?  -x-  T  v  n 

99  58 

3 

33.  19 

1 

n.  s. 

V  T  V-  D 

.  27 

2 

.  13 

003 

n.  s. 

WifViin  rp»n 

VV  XUllXil  \^V-^Xi 

4, 643. 60 

88 

52.  77 

Vithin  subjects 

Jobs  Rated  (J) 

35,419. 95 

1 

35, 419. 95 

478. 

91  < 

.  001 

Ql 

155. 04 

1 

155. 04 

2. 

1 0 

n.  s. 

Q2 

69.  27 

3 

23.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

1 

11.80 

1 

11.80 

< 

1 

n.  s . 

D 

43.46 

1 

43.  45 

< 

i 

n.  s . 

Q3 

26.46 

2 

13.  23 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Ql  X  I 

73.  50 

1 

73.  50 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Q2  X  I 

50.  60 

3 

16.  87 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Ql  X  D 

112. 67 

1 

112. 67 

1. 

52 

n.  s. 

Q2  X  D 

12.  14 

3 

4.  05 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

7.  25 

1 

7.  25 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Q3  X  I 

61.  25 

2 

30.  63 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Q3  X  D 

101. 28 

2 

50.  64 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Ql  X  I  X  D 

176. 04 

1 

176. 04 

2. 

38 

n.  s. 

Q2  X  I  X  D 

78.  30 

3 

26.  10 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Q3  X  I  X  D 

195.46 

2 

97.  73 

1. 

32 

n.  s. 

J  X  within  cell 

6, 508. 40 

88 

73.  96 

Table  17 


Summary  of  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on 
Data  from  the  "Perception  of  Unanimity"  and  "Perception 
^  of  Majority  Preference"  Questions 


df 

df 

Source 

Hypothesis 

Error 

F 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

4 

142 

69.  09 

<.  001 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

2 

71 

<1 

n.  s . 

Dependence  (D) 

2 

71 

1.41 

n.  s . 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

2 

71 

1.  82 

n.  s . 

S  X  I 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  D 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

2 

71 

1 .  33 

n.  s . 

I  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

D  X  F 

2 

71 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  D 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

71 

1.61 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4 

142 

1.  51 

n.  s. 
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Table  18 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data  from 
the  "Perception  of  Unanimity"  Question 


Source 

SS 

di 

Mo 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

14, 879. 44 

2 

7,439. 

72 

275. 

09 

<  . 001^ 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

5.  04 

1 

■  5. 

04 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Dependence  (D) 

51.  04 

1 

51. 

04 

1. 

89 

n. 

s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F)          92.  04 

1 

92. 

04 

3. 

40 

n. 

s. 

S  X  I 

5.  01 

2 

2. 

50 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  D 

90.  21 

2 

45. 

10 

1. 

67 

n. 

s. 

S  X  F 

69.  21 

2 

■  34. 

60 

1. 

28 

n. 

s. 

I  X  D 

22.  04 

1 

22. 

04 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

I  X  F 

30.  38 

1 

30. 

38 

1. 

12 

n. 

s. 

D  X  F 

15.  04 

1 

15. 

04 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

S  X  I  X  D 

9.  81 

2 

4. 

90 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

45.  28 

2 

22. 

64 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

24.21 

2 

12. 

10 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

9.  38 

1 

9. 

38 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

5.47 

2 

2. 

74 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Within  cell 

1, 946. 88 

72 

27. 

04 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 


Table  19 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data  from 
the  "Perception  of  Majority  Preference"  Question 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

3,464.  09 

2 

1,  732. 05 

23.  94 

<  .  001 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

.  26  . 

1 

.  26 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

23.  01 

1 

23.  01 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

.  10 

1 

.  10 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

121. 15 

2 

60.  58 

<  1 

n,  s. 

S  X  D 

7.  80 

2 

3.  90 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

60.40 

2 

■  30.20 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

178. 76 

1 

178. 76 

2.  47 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

68.  34 

1 

68.  34 

<  1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

5.  51 

1 

5.  51 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

6.  65 

2 

3.  33 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

80.47 

2 

40.  23 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  D  X  F 

118. 70 

2 

59.35 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

157. 59 

1 

157. 59 

2.  18 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

401. 11 

2 

200. 56 

2.  77 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

5, 209. 20 

72 

72.  35 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  20 

Sumraary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Preference  for 
High  Density  Figures  in  the  No  Influence  Control  Condition 


Source  SS  df  .         MS  F 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I)  .2                 1  .2  <  1 

Dependence  (D)  .8                  1    ■  ,8  <1 

I  X  D  .2                 1  .2  <  1 

Within  cell  80.0  l6  5.0 
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Table  21 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed 
on  Public  Conformity  Data 


I—'  W  KA.  X  \— 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

42.  36 

2 

21.  18 

4. 

37 

< 

.02^ 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

.  84 

1 

.  .  84 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

5.  51 

1 

5.  51 

1. 

14 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

23.  01 

1 

23.  01 

4. 

75 

< 

.  03 

S  X  I 

60.  43 

2 

30.  22 

6. 

23 

< 

a 

.  003 

S  X  D 

7.  91 

2 

3.  96 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

6.  61 

2 

3.  31 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

3.  01 

1 

3.  01 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

.  09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

.  01 

1 

.  01 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

11,46 

2 

5.  73 

1. 

18 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

.  78 

2 

.39 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

17.  01 

2 

8.  51 

1. 

76 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

11.  34 

1 

11.  34 

2. 

34 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4.  67 

1 

4.  67 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

348. 98 

72 

4.  85 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  22 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed 
on  Private  Conformity  Data 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

p 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

16.  72 

2 

8.  36 

1.  42 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

5.  04. 

1 

5.  04 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

7.  04 

1 

7.  04 

1.  20 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

18.  37 

1 

18.  37 

3.  12 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

40.  81 

2 

20.  40 

3.  47 

<  .  04^ 

S  X  D 

3.  6  1 

2 

1.  80 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

25.  27 

2 

12.64 

2.  15 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

.  04 

1 

.  04 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

.  38 

1 

.  38 

<  1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

.  04 

1 

.  04 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

13.  86 

2 

6.  93 

1.  18 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

.  12 

2 

.  06 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

6.  86 

2 

3.  43 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

18.  38 

1 

18.  38 

3.  12 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

4.  48 

2 

2.  24 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

423. 61 

72 

5.  88 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  23 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data 
from  the  Repeated  Figures 


Source  SS  df  MS  F 


Bet^veen  subjects 


Behavioral  Style  (S) 

27.  92 

2 

13.  96 

3. 

13 

.  05 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

.  09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Dependence  (D) 

7.  59 

1 

7.  59 

1. 

71 

n. 

s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

38.  76 

1 

38.  76 

8. 

70 

.  004 

S  X  I 

73.  72 

2 

36.  86 

8. 

28 

n. 

CL 

s. 

S  X  D 

4.  12 

2 

2.  06 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  F 

24.  05 

2 

12.  03 

2. 

70 

n. 

s. 

I  X  D 

1.  26 

1 

1.  26 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

I  X  F 

.  09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

D  X  F 

.  26 

1 

.  26 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

9.  35 

2 

4.  68 

1. 

05 

n. 

s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

6.  22 

2 

3.  11 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

9.55 

2 

4.  78 

1. 

07 

n. 

s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

19.  26 

1 

19.  26 

4. 

32 

.  04 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

2.45 

2 

1.  23 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Within  cell 

320. 69 

72  ■ 

4.  45 

Within  subjects 
Times  Judged  (T) 
S 
I 
D 
F 

S  X  I 

S  X  D 

S  X  F 

I  X  D 

I  X  F 

D  X  F 

S  X  I  X  D 

S  X  I  X  F 

S  X  D  X  F 

I  X  D  X  F 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

T  X  within  cell 


1.76 

1 

1.  76 

1. 

65 

n.  s. 

6.  15 

2 

3.  08 

2. 

89 

n.  s. 

.  26 

1 

.  26 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.  09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.  09 

1  . 

.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

1.  55 

2 

.  78 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

3.  52 

2 

1.76 

1. 

65 

n.  s. 

9.  22 

2 

4.  61 

4. 

33 

.  017^ 

1.  76 

1 

1.76 

1. 

65 

n.  s. 

.26 

1 

.  26 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

1.  26 

1 

1.  26 

1. 

18 

n.  s. 

.  55 

2 

.  28 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.  55 

2 

.  28 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.95 

2 

.48 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

.  22 

2 

.  11 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

76.  68 

72 

1.  07 

^Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  25 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data 
from  the  Generalization  Figures 


Source  SS  df  MS  F  p 


Between  subjects 


Behavioral  Style  (S) 

107. 16 

2 

53.  58 

2. 

49 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

27.  09 

1 

27.  09 

1. 

26 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

21.  09 

1 

21.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

a 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

55.  51 

1 

55.  51 

2. 

58 

n.  s. 

b  X  1 

t  A  Q  OQ 

i4o. Op 

o 
L, 

o 

J . 

A  A 

<  .  Uj  / 

S  X  D 

15.93 

2 

7.  97 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

43.  11 

2 

21.56 

1 . 

00 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

2.  34 

1 

2.  34 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

1  X  F 

.  5 1 

1 

C  1 

.  51 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

.  09 

1 

.  09 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

56.  73 

L 

CO.  5  ( 

1 

1 . 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

4.  3d 

2 

2.  1  o 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

37.  53 

2 

1  O      '1  ''I 

18.  77 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

CO       C  1 

52.  51 

1 

5Z.  5 1 

2. 

A  A 

44 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

31 .  3d 

C 

1  c  Ac 
i  5  .  DO 

< 

i 

n.  s. 

Withm  cell 

1      r  r         o  o 
1 , 550. OO 

I  c 

O  1  C.A 
L  i  .  04 

Vithin  subjects 

Times  Judged  (T) 

2.  34 

1 

2.  34 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S 

12.  48 

2 

6.  24 

1. 

13 

n.  s. 

I 

11.  34 

1 

11.  34 

2. 

05 

n.  s. 

D 

.  01 

1 

.  01 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

F 

4.  59 

1 

4.  59 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

19.  53 

2 

9.  77 

1. 

77 

n.  s. 

S  X  D 

3.  61 

2 

1.  81 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

30.  63 

2 

15,  32 

2. 

77 

a 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

3.  76 

1 

3.  76 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

1.  76 

1 

1.  76 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

.  01 

1 

.  01 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

1.  11 

2 

.  56 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

14.  11 

2 

7.  06 

1. 

28 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

7.  81 

2 

3.  91 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

.  26 

1 

.  26 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

15.41 

2 

7.  71 

1. 

39 

n.  s. 

T  X  within  cell 

398. 16 

72 

5.  53 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  27 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data  from 
"Perception  of  Influence  to  Conform"  Question 


Son  TCP 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

T) 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

136. 69 

2 

68.  34 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

104. 17 

1 

104. 17 

1. 

30 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

24.  00 

1 

24.  00 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

.  67 

1 

.  67 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

585. 52 

2 

292. 76 

3. 

64 

.  03  - 

S  X  D 

10.  59 

2 

5.  29 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

155. 22 

2 

•  77.  61 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

1  X  D 

4.  17 

1 

4.  17 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

16.  67 

1 

16.  67 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

4.  17 

1 

4.  17 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

46.  12 

2 

23.  06 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

92.  72 

2 

46.  36 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

153. 22 

2 

76.61 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

32.  67 

1 

32.  67 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

102. 22 

2 

51.  11 

< 

1 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

5,  787. 00 

72 

80.  38 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 
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Table  28 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data 
from  "Own  Conformity"  Question 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

p 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

120. 01 

2 

60.  01 

2.  10 

n.  s. 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

25. 01. 

1 

25.  01 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

7.  59 

1 

7.  59 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

137. 76 

1 

137. 76 

4.  82 

<  .  03^ 

S  X  I 

146. 56 

2 

73.  28 

2.  56 

n.  s. 

S  X  D 

42.  43 

2 

21.  22 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

72.  31 

2 

.  36. 16 

1.  27 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

4.  59 

1 

4.  59 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

31.  51 

1 

31.  51 

1.  10 

n.  s. 

D  X  F 

4.  59 

1 

4.  59 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

41.  08 

2 

20.  54 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

452.  51 

2 

226. 26 

7.  92 

<  . 001^ 

S  X  D  X  F 

43.  78 

2 

21.  89 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

44.  01 

1 

44.  01 

1.  54 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

3.51 

2 

1.  76 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

2, 057. 76 

72 

28.  58 

Multivariate  F  significant  at  p  <  .  05. 


I 
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Table  29 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data  from 
the  Liking  Ratings  for  Other  Group  Members  in  the 
Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  Conditions 


Source 


SS 


df  MS 


Between  subjects 
Behavioral  Style  (S) 
Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 
Dependence  (D) 
Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 
S  X  I 
S  X  D 
S  X  F 
I  X  D 
I  X  F 
D  X  F 
S  X  I  X  D 
S  X  I  X  F 
S  X  D  X  F 
I  X  D  X  F 
S  X  I  X  D  X  F 
Within  cell 


117.61 
137. 82 
525.  !.l 
30.  01 
3.61 
.61 
409. 51 
78.  01 
208. 01 
25.  31 
340. 31 
108.  11 
904. 50 
3.61 
7.81 
15,740.80  64 


117. 61 
137. 82 
525. 31 
30.  01 
3.61 
.61 
409. 51 
78.01 
208. 01 
25.  31 
340. 31 
108.  11 
904. 50 
3.61 
7.81 
245.95 


<  1 

<  1 

2.  14 

<  1 

<  1 

<  1 
1.  67 

<  1 

<  1 

<  1 
1.  38 

<  1 

3.  68 

<  1 

<  1 


n.  s , 


n.  s. 


n.  s 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s, 


n.  s. 


n.  s, 
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Table  29  (continued) 


Source 

rif 

Ux 

Hypothesis 

df 
Error 

F 

P 

If    J.  L-±  1.  J.  1  ±     O  V_4-  1^  1  \^       U  O 

Ppfsons  Rated  (P^ 

2 

63 

5  49 

.  006^ 

s 

2 

63 

5.  10 

.  009^ 

T 

2 

63 

<  1 

n .  s . 

"D 

2 

63 

4  49 

.  02 

J- 

2 

63 

<  1 

n .  s . 

S  X  I 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  D 

2 

63 

2.  87 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

I  X  D 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

T  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

T)  Y  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

O   X  A  X  J-* 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

2.  16 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

2.  55 

n.  s . 

Multivariate  F  si^ 

^nificant  at  p  <  . 

0  5 (MANOVA 

on  Liking  and 

Confidence  ratings). 

Tests  involving  the  repeated  factor  were  performed  as  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance. 
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Table  30 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance  Performed  on  Data  from 
the  Confidence  Ratings  for  Other  Group  Members  in 
the  Consensus  and  Broken  Consensus  Conditions 

Source 

SS 

at 

Mb 

P 

Between  subjects 

Behavioral  Style  (S) 

ft 

33.  80 

1 

33.  80 

<  1 

n.  s . 

Importance  of  Freedom  (I) 

24.  20 

1 

24.  20 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Dependence  (D) 

3.  20 

1 

3.  20 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  (F) 

583. 20 

1 

583. 20 

1.  60 

n.  s . 

S  X  I 

3.  20 

I 

3.  20 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  D 

45.  00 

1 

45.  00 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  F 

1,920. 80 

1 

1, 920. 00 

5.  28 

.03 

I  X  D 

16.  20 

1 

16.  20 

<  1 

n.  s . 

I  X  F 

28.80 

1 

28.80 

<  1 

n.  s . 

D  X  F 

273. 80 

27  3. 80 

<  1 

n.  s . 

S  X  I  X  D 

88.  20 

^ 

88.  20 

<  1 

n.  s . 

O  X  X  X  IT 

1 , 513.79 

1 , 513.79 

4.  16 

.05 

S  X  D  X  F 

540. 80 

540. 80 

1.49 

n.  s . 

I  X  D  X  F 

.00 

.00 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

180. 00 

180. 00 

<  1 

n.  s. 

Within  cell 

23, 278. 08 

64 

363. 72 

t 


Table  30  (continued) 
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df  df 
Hypothesis      Error  F 


Within  subjects 


Persons  Rated  (P) 

2 

63 

14.  99 

a 

<.  001 

S 

2 

63 

5.  03 

a 

<.  009 

I 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

D 

2 

63 

1.  31 

n.  s. 

F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  F 

2 

63 

1.  66 

n.  s. 

I  X  D 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

I  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s . 

D  X  F 

2 

63 

1.  71 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

2.  28 

n.  s. 

I  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n.  s. 

S  X  I  X  D  X  F 

2 

63 

<  1 

n,  s. 

Multivariate  F  si^ 

jnificant  at  p  <  .  05 

(MANOVA 

on  Liking 

and 

Confidence  ratings). 

Tests  involving  the  repeated  factor  were  performed  as  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance. 
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Table  31 

Orthogonal  Contrasts  Performed  on  Data  from  the 
Confidence  in  Own  Preferences  Measure 


Source  SS  df  MS  F  p 


Bogus  Figure  Preference  (Ql) 

44. 

01 

1 

44.  01 

1. 

76 

n. 

s . 

Behavioral  Style  (Q2) 

190. 

25 

3 

63. 

42 

2. 

54 

n. 

s. 

Importance  of  Freedorn  (I) 

23. 

31 

1 

23. 

31 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Dependence  (D) 

14 

1 

14 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Bogus  Figure  Preference  x 

Behavioral  Style  (Q3) 

35. 

00 

2 

17. 

50 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Ql  X  I 

3. 

01 

1 

3. 

01 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Q2  X  I 

78. 

05 

3 

26. 

02 

1. 

04 

n. 

s . 

Ql  X  D 

3. 

01 

1 

3. 

01 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Q2  X  D 

127. 

53 

3 

42. 

51 

1. 

70 

n. 

s. 

I  X  D 

9. 

97 

1 

9. 

97 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Q3  X  I 

127. 

40 

2 

63. 

70 

2. 

55 

n. 

s. 

Q3  X  D 

1. 

80 

2 

90 

< 

1 

n. 

s . 

Ql  X  I  X  D 

3. 

76 

1 

3. 

76 

< 

1 

n. 

s. 

Q2  X  I  X  D 

127. 

90 

3 

42. 

63 

1. 

70 

n. 

s. 

Q3  X  I  X  D 

61. 

25 

2 

30. 

63 

1. 

22 

n. 

s. 

Within  cells  2, 

201. 

30 

88 

25. 

02 

APPENDIX  E 


EXAMPLES  OF  SUBJECTS'  COMMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  QUESTION:    "Why  did  you  (or  why  do  you  think)  you 
made  the  choices  that  you  did  on  the 
stimulus  preference  task?" 

Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom-High 
Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #5:    "They  were  the  ones  that  looked  the  nicest  to  me.  " 

Subject  #9;  "I  chose  the  ones  that  I  liked  most  personally.  Generally  the 
less  complicated  and  crowded  ones.  " 

Subject  #10:    "Did  not  choose  just  to  be  different.    My  choice  v/as  made 
before  the  first  person  answered.    I  like  uniform  things  that  are  not 
spacey.    I  like  close  knit  things  but  not  things  that  are  too  busy  or  too 
bunchy. 

Subject  #11:    "Because  I  picked  the  ones  I  liked.  " 

Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom-Low  Dependence 
Conditions 

Subject  #12:    "The  drawings  that  made  me  feel  at  ease  or  the  ones  that 
v/ere  calm,  I  favored;  several  I  was  unsure  of.  " 

Subject  #13:    "Being  #4  I  felt  that  since  I  was  last,  I  would  naturally  agree 
with  all  the  others,  whether  I  did  or  not.    It  seemed  that  all  the  others 
voted  the  same  way  and  I  didn't  feel  I  should  always  agree  if  I  didn't.  I 
picked  the  one  that  left  a  medium  range,  not  leaving  me  felt  boxed  in  or 
too  much  open  space.  " 

Subject  #17:    "Because  they  were  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  architecturally 
sound.  " 

Subject  #21 ;  "Some  of  the  pictures  appealed  a  little  more  than  the  others. 
It  wasn't  hard  to  decide.  " 

Subject  #22:  "I  made  them  according  to  what  I  liked  best.  I  didn't  always 
agree  with  the  others,  but  I  guess  our  tastes  are  different.  " 
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Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom-High 
Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #24:    "I  believe  I  chose  the  drawings  that  had  the  dots  spaced  far 
apart  because  I  prefer  things  that  are  uniform  and  properly  spaced.  " 

Subject  #25:    "Because  I  liked  the  drawing  but  I  felt  funny  choosing  a 
different  drawing  lots  of  the  time.  " 

Subject  #29:    "Mainly  because  of  my  preference  but  I  felt  like  other 
opinions  influenced  me  some.  " 

Subject  #31;    "I  chose  the  pictures  that  were  the  least  boring  for  me  to 
look  at.  " 

Consensus -Low  Importance  Freedom-Low 
Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #34;    "That  is  simply  the  way  I  wanted  to  answer,  and  that's  the 
point  of  the  whole  test.  " 

Subject  #40:    "I  picked  them  in  accordance  to  their  form  and  general 
appearance.     Their  togetherness  and  accuracy  of  the  general  shape  was 
also  important.  " 

Subject  #41 :    "I  chose  the  one  more  pleasing  to  me  by  the  image  it 
brought  to  mind  at  that  moment,  which  might  change  at  the  next  moment.  " 

Subject  #43:    "Usually  according  to  my  own  preferences.    Sometime  I 
saw  I  was  being  influenced  by  others'  answers,  but  I  went  with  my  own 
choice  anyway  usually.  " 

Broken  Consensus  -  High  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #45;    "The  ones  I  chose  are  the  ones  I  liked  best.  " 

Subject  #51:    "I  preferred  some  figures  because  they  were  simple  and 
clean,  but  others,  mostly  triangles  and  circles,  I  liked  because  the  dots 
filling  them  were  interesting.    I  think  once,  though,  because  I  was 
Person  4,  I  made  a  choice  deliberately  to  throw  off  a  pattern  established 
by  the  other  3  persons.  " 
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Subject  #55:  "I  made  my  choices  by  the  way  the  figures  made  me  feel 
when  I  saw  them.  " 


Broken  Consensus -High  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #58:  "Most  of  the  ones  I  picked  were  filled  in;  maybe  I  like  things 
to  be  completed.  " 

Subject  #62:    "I  went  by  impulse.     The  one  that  I  liked  best  the  moment  I 
saw  it  was  the  one  I  chose.    I  thought  that  would  make  the  most  honest 
answer.  " 

Subject  #64:    "It  seems  to  m.e  that  I  chose  the  figures  that  outlined  a 
shape --did  not  fill  it  up.    I  did  this  because  I  dislike  being  in  crowds  and 
being  crowded  in.     The  dots  stood  for  people  and  I  thought  about  which 
group  I  would  like  to  be  in  and  then  made  my  choice.  " 

Subject  #65:    "Because  the  pictures  appealed  to  me.  " 

Subject  #66:  "I  made  them  because  I  wanted  to;  however,  I  felt  like  I  was 
in  sort  of  a  pattern.  " 

Broken  Consensus  -  Low  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #68:    "I  made  my  choices  on  the  basis  of  my  own  personal 
preferences.    I  tried  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  choices  of  persons  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  so  did  not  follow  the  pattern  that  they  seemed  to.  " 

Subject  #70:    "Because  one  or  the  other  of  the  drawings  was  more 
'pleasant'  to  me.    I  was  influenced  a  little  by  #3  who  always  seemed  to 
pick  the  'underdog.  '    I  felt  a  mild  urge  to  counteract  her.    She  sort  of 
stiffled  my  originality,   she  answers  too  consistently.  " 

Subject  #73:    "I  preferred  the  designs  which  were  more  open  and  seemed 
to  make  a  more  distinct  picture.  " 

Subject  #74:    "Mainly  because  of  the  two  alternatives.    I  thought  one  was 
more  interesting  and  required  more  looking  at  to  decide  upon.  Also, 
know  the  other  persons'  preferences  slightly  influenced  my  choice, 
especially  after  #3  and  I  kept  making  similar  responses.  " 
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Subject  #75:    "Because  of  the  way  the  slides  stirred  my  imagination.  The 
slides  all  seemed  to  convey  various  images  and  those  that  seemed  to 
relate  to  freedom  but  togetherness  stuck  with  me  most.  " 

Broken  Consensus  -  Low  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #77;    "They  were  the  choices  that  appealed  to  me  at  that  time.  " 

Subject  #79:    "I  picked  the  one  which  I  thought  was  the  best  looking.  My 
judgment  came  before  I  saw  how  others  had  responded  to  the  same 
questions.  " 

Subject  #81;    "The  person  that  was  closest  to  being  like  me.  " 

Subject  #86;    "There  was  no  particular  pattern  to  my  answers,  just  which- 
ever picture  seemed  to  stick  in  my  mind  more  than  the  others.  Some- 
times it  was  the  object  which  seemed  to  have  more  consistency,  not  being 
just  random  dots.  " 

Subject  #88:    "I'm  not  sure.    Some  just  appealed  to  me  more  than  others. 
1  didn't  like  some  of  the  drawings  where  the  dots  were  very  much  crowded 
together.  " 

No  Influence -High  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Condition 

Subject  #90;  "I  think  I  made  the  choices  I  did  because  I  like  a  lot  of  things 
all  together  in  a  conglomerate  and  not  outlined.  " 

Subject  #92;    "Because  I  preferred  them.    I  really  didn't  dislike  any  of 
them.  " 

No  Influence -High  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Condition 

Subject  #94:    "Because  some  were  more  orderly  than  others  or  some  just 
seemed  to  please  me  more.    I  can't  really  explain  it.  " 


Subject  #97;  "Because  it  is  how  I  feel  today.  Quite  accurate  in  every- 
thing I'm  doing.  " 
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Subject  #98:    "Because  of  the  arrangements  of  the  dots,  i.  e.  ,  when  the 
dots  were  closer  or  when  there  were  many  dots,  I  usually  liked  that 
drawing.  " 

No  Influence-Low  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Condition 

Subject  #100:    "Whichever  looked  better  at  that  time--it  didn't  seem,  to 
follow  any  pattern.    I'm  pretty  ambivalent  about  things.  " 

Subject  #102;    "Some  of  the  patterns  looked  more  interesting  than  others.  " 

Subject  #103:    "Hard  to  say.    Probably  would  vary  according  to  mood. 
Today,  right  after  work  and  being  confined,  I  tended  to  lean  tov/ards  the 
vaguer,  freer  designs.    I  was  a  little  inconsistent.    If  the  day  had  been 
different,  I  might  have  chosen  the  confined,  heavier  designs.  " 

No  Influence  -  Low  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Condition 

Subject  #107:    "On  count  of  I  like  the  dots  all  spaced  out  not  single  file.  " 

Subject  #108:    "I  preferred  the  pictures  I  selected  to  the  other.    I  based 
my  judgment  on  the  picture  I  would  most  like  to  have.  " 

Consensus  Control-High  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #  109  :    "I  almost  always  choose  groups  of  items  (many  members 
over  a  single  group.    I  prefer  many  members  to  just  a  few.  " 

Subject  #111:    "I  made  the  choices  I  did  because  in  some  of  the  drawings 
I  saw  other  things  such  as  starbursts,  etc.    In  others,  the  choice  I  made 
was  because  it  struck  me  as  being  the  one  I  preferred  the  second  it  was 
shown.  " 

Consensus  Control-Low  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #115:  "Sometimes  (not  very  often)  I  picked  the  one  the  others 
picked  when  I  wasn't  sure  and  didn't  want  to  be  an  oddball.  Usually  I 
picked  the  simpler  pattern  because  it  was  cleared  and  appealed  more  to 
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Subject  #116:    "Because  at  first  glance--!  chose  the  one  that  'appealed' 
to  rae--or  the  one  I  preferred.  " 

Consensus  Control-Low  Importance  Freedom- 
Low  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #119:    "Most  of  the  time,  it  was  the  first  one  to  really  catch  my 
eye.    The  one  that  appealed  to  me  was  usually  not  the  choice  of  the 
othe  r  s .  " 

Consensus  Control-High  Importance  Freedom- 
High  Dependence  Conditions 

Subject  #124 :  "They  seemed  not  to  be  as  cluttered  on  the  average  and  left 
something  for  imagining  on  your  part  (fairly  undefined).  " 

Subject  #  127 :  "The  choices  I  made  were  the  ones  which  appealed  to  me 
most.  The  ones  I  chose  were  the  figures  which  were  more  open.  They 
were  not  filled  in  to  the  extent  the  other  choices  were.  " 


APPENDIX  F 
RAW  DATA 
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Notes  for  Appendix  F 


Card 
Column 


1-3  Subject  identification  number. 

4  Cell  code  for  behavioral  style  and  control  conditions: 

1  =  Consensus,  2  =  Broken  Consensus,  3  =  Consensus 

I  Control,  4  =  No  Influence  Control. 

5  Cell  code  for  importance  of  freedom  variable:    1  =  high 
importance  freedom,  2  =  low  importance  freedom. 

6  Cell  code  for  dependence  variable:    1  =  high  dependence, 

2  =  low  dependence. 

7  Cell  code  for  bogus  figure  preference  variable:    1  high 
density,  2  =  low  density. 

8  Public  conformity  score;  possible  range,  0-8. 

9  Private  conformity  score;  possible  ra,nge,  0-8. 

10  Public  conformity  score  on  figures  to  be  repeated  during 

private  trials;  possible  range,  0-4. 

II  Private  conformity  score  on  the  repeated  figures;  possible 
range,  0-4. 

12  Invalid  computation. 

13-18  Liking  for  person  1  (13-14),  person  2  (15-16),  and  person  3 

(17-18);  0  =  "Like  Not  at  All,  "  30  =  "Like  Very  Much,  " 

19-24  Confidence  rating  for  person  1  (19-20),  person  2  (21-22), 

and  person  3  (23-24);  0  =  "Not  at  All  Confident,  "  30  "Very 
Confident.  " 

25-26  Rating  of  own  confidence;  0  =  "Not  at  All  Confident,  " 

30  =  "Very  Confident.  " 

27-28  Importance  of  freedom  manipulation  check;  0  =  "Not  at  All 

Important,  "  30  =  "Very  Important.  " 
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29-30  Rating  of  felt  freedom  to  choose  any  alternative  on  the 

stimulus  preference  task;  0  =  "Not  at  All  Free,  "  30  = 
"Completely  Free.  " 

31-32  Perception  of  frequency  of  unanimity  (including  the  subject 


herself) 


herself) 


0  =  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very  Often.  " 


33-34  Perception  of  frequency  of  unanimity  (not  including  the  subject 


0  =  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very  Often.  " 


35-36  Perception  of  frequency  of  a  majority  agreeing  on  a 

preference;  0  =  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very  Often.  " 

37-38  Frequency  of  feeling  "swayed"  by  other  group  members 

(whether  or  not  subject  gave  in);  0  =  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very 
Often.  " 

39-40  Perception  of  frequency  of  conformity  to  influence  by  group 

members;  0  =  "Never,  "  30  =  "Very  Often.  " 

41-42  Difference  between  most  desired  job  and  least  desired  job; 

possible  range,  0-30. 

43  Preference  for  high  density  figures  on  practice  trials. 

44  Conformity  score  on  generalization  figures  presented  during 
the  private  trials;  possible  range,  0-4. 

45  Conformity  score  on  generalization  figures  x  2. 

46  Cell  code  for  Q  factor:    1  =  Consensus -High  Density,  2  = 
Consensus -Low  Density,  3  =  Broken  Consensus -High 
Density,  4  =  Broken  Consensus  -  Low  Density,  5  =  Consensus 
Control-High  Density,  6  =  Consensus  Control-Low  Density, 
7  =  No  Influence  Control. 

47  Column  10  score  plus  column  11  score. 
48-49  Column  10  score  minus  column  11  score. 
50-51  Column  8  score  plus  column  45  score. 


52-53 


Column  8  score  minus  column  45  score. 
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54-55  Desirability  rating  of  most  desired  job;  0  =  "Not  at  All 

Desirable,  "  30  =  "Very  Desirable.  " 

56-57  Rating  of  most  desired  job  plus  rating  of  least  desired  job. 

58-59  Desirability  rating  of  least  desired  job;  0  =  "Not  at  All 

Desirable,  "  30  -  "Very  Desirable.  " 
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